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Memoir of Mr. James Kemp, late 
of Hoxton; the first Sunday 
School Teacher in London. 


(Concluded from page 455. ) 


Tue active benevolence of Mr. 
Kemp did not overlook the un- 
happy convicts confined in New- 
gate. His numerous visits to them 
were attended, as might be ex- 
ted, with various success. 
ugh his heart was often —_ 

ed with the extreme insensibility 
to their awful condition, which 
the wretched prisoners manifest- 
ed, or with the unscriptural and 
fallacious hopes which they in- 
dulged, he was at other times 
encouraged in his labours of love, 
by indications of serious atten- 
tion to bis instructions, and of sa- 
lutary impressions produced by 
them. Of a few who were after- 
wards executed, he indulged 
pleasing hopes, but always spoke 
of their case with hesitation ; wise- 
ly judging, that, in such circum- 
stances, it is difficult to discrimi- 
nate between emotions proceed- 
ing from causes merely natural, 
and those produced by the ope- 
ration of holy principles. One 
instance of his successful inter- 
ference deserves to be recorded. 
While waiting for admission to a 
rsa under sentence of death, 
Gide sad dimigated- com> 
s and dissi con- 

viets, one young man of genteel 
appearance, pacing the prison 
yard, solitary and sad. After 
contemplating the countenance 
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and demeanour of this person, 
and deliberating on the manner 
of introducing himself most like- 
ly to attain his end, Mr. Kemp 
addressed him with so much se- 
riousness and affectionate con- 
cern for his situation, as to gain 
not only his attention, but his 
confidence. The young man de- 
tailed the nature and circumstan- 
ces of the crime, for which he 
was in confinement, and in pros- 
pect of an ignominious death, 
Hurried away by sensual appe- 
tite, and seduced by an infamous 
woman, he had for some time 
been aecustomed to purloin pro- 
perty of great value, and to al 

amount. His guilt had been fully 
ascertained ; and he expected no 
sentence short of death. This in- 
genuous disclosure furnished Mr. 
Kemp with many topics of ap- 
propriate instruction and admo- 
nition. The youth was deeply af- 
fected ; and before they separa- 
ted, begged that as often as op- 
portunity allowed, his sympathi- 
zing but faithful monitor would 
repeat his visits.. After several 
of these had taken place, Mr, 
Kemp was satisfied that, if not a 
divine change, at least a very 
favourable one, had taken place in 
the prisoner's views and feelings ; 
and as the day of trial was ap- 
proaching, conceived the inten- 
tion of endeavouring to prevent 
the awful consequence of his 
crime. He interested. himself 
with the prosecutor, and with 
me yee of the youag man’s 
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family; surmounted, with silent 
but indefatigable perseverance, 
the difficulties which thwarted his 
beneficent design ; and at length 
procured that thetrial should be 
superseded, and the prisoner dis- 
charged. Thus saved from an aw- 
ful and ignominious death, it was 
-with singular felicity and pro- 
priety, that this young person 
afterwards ertagel the ‘hand of 
Mr. Kemp, and exclaimed, ‘‘ You 
may indeed say, the blessing of 
him that was ready to perish 
came upon me.” 

By these and similar exertions, 
the subject of this account be- 
came known to many, as the 
friend of the poor; and though 
unable to contribute very largely 
to their temporal necessities from 
his own resources, he was often 
entrusted with the property of 
others for this purpose. Before 
voluntary associations for the re- 
lief of the indigent had become 
so general as at present, several 
wealthy and excellent gentlemen 
employed him as their almoner. 
dn one season of scarcity and 
tlistress, beside other supplies for 
the poor, he obtained and distri- 
buted, as the gift of a generous 
individual, to the amount of fif- 
teen hundred weight of rice. It 
will not, therefore, appear sur- 
prising, that he should be dear to 
the necessitous of his neighbour- 
hood ; they looked to him as a fa- 
ther ; when he was taken 
away, felt that their loss was 


_. These various measures to glo- 
rify God and benefit mankind, 
were not, however, allowed to 
interfere with his more regular 
and domestic duties. The Lord’s 
day, especially, found him in his 
place among his little charge, and 
at the house of God. For several 
years, the children under his in- 
struction were regularly conduct- 
éd to public worship at the Taber- 
nacle. The inconvenience of the 
distance was severely felt, ‘espe- 
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cially as it encroached on the 
time which was so inrportant for 
the purpose of tuition. But that 
inconvenience, which, though re- 
gretted, was submitted to as una- 
voidable, Providence, smiling up- 
on his endeavours, nably re- 
moved. By a person, altogether 
unconnected with Mr. Kemp’s 
beneficent arrangements, a chapel 
was erected nearly opposite to 
his own dwelling. ither he 
soon conducted his. pupils, and 
there he became a worshipper on 
oné part of the Lord’s day. In 
the year 1791, shortly after the 
erection of this chapel, the insti- 
tution, since called Hoxton Aca- 
demy, was removed from Mile- 
End, to its present situation. At 
the suggestion of Mr. Kemp, Dr. 
Simpson, who had become Tutor 
of the Academy, consented to 
engage the newly-erected chapel, 
and to associate in christian fel- 
lowship the few pious residents 
in the neighbourhood ; but his 
assent was coupled with the con- 
dition that his adviser should ac- 
tively concur in the measure, and 
become a deacon of the infant 
church. Though reluctant to 
withdraw from his beloved con- 
nexions at the Tabernacle, yet 
from increasing solicitude for the 
welfare of his neighbours, Mr. 
Kemp was induced, after some 
deliberation, to accept the con- 
dition. Thus was formed with 
Dr. Simpson an _ interesting 
friendship, the exereise of which 
was suspended by death during 
the short interval of only thirteen 
months, to be resumed, and toen- 
dure for ever, in the immediate 
presence of him whom they har- 
moniously served on earth. This 
friendship naturally induced in the 
mind of Mr. Kemp a peculiar in- 
terest in favour of the institution 
over which Dr.Simpson presided. 
He,therefore, cultivated acquaint- 
ance with the students, as they 
passed through their academical 
course ; was gratified by. their 
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occasional services.at the weekl 
lecture beneath his own roof; 
and retained an ardent attach- 
ment to many of them until death. 
Mr. Collison, whose personal and 
long continued intercourse with 
Mr. Kemp gives peculiar weight 
to his testimony, says, ‘‘ Few 
men had more correct views of 
the essential requisites for the 
christian ministry than he had. 
During thirty years of his life, 
numbers have . educated at 
Hoxton Academy for that sa- 
cred service. Which of them 
does not cherish of him the kind- 
est recollections? When the stu- 
dents of that important institu- 
tion were accustomed to attend 
the weekly prayer meeting at his 
house, to deliver a short exhorta- 
tion, how ready he was to encou- 
r timid and modest worth! 
How kindly he would hint toa 
young candidate any thing which 
might tend to his improvement ! 
To many a young Apollos pre- 
paring for the duties of the sanc- 
tuary, he has been an Aguila ; 
and whenever did the young 
evangelist find a more affection- 
ate, or amore sincere friend? O, 
how have I seen his eyes beam 
with joy, and his countenance 
kindle into benevolent delight, 
when any of the younger stu- 
dents displayed the blended gra- 
ces of intelligence, devotion, hu- 
mility, and zeal! And how would 
his countenance take the mar- 
ble’s stiffness, when he saw any 
thing like theatrical display, in- 
stead of the simplicity of the 
gospel !” 

ccording to the arrangement 
mentioned above, a congregation 
was assembled, and a church 
formed in the recently erected 
chapel. But after a few years, it 
was judged expedient to remove 
the public worship to premises 
belonging to the Academy. A 
small chapel was therefore pro- 
vided; and in October, 1796, the 
exchange took place. At the re- 
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signation of the pastoral charge 
by Dr. Simpson, about two years 
afterwards, Mr, Kemp was muc 
afflicted; for he anticipated the 
dispersion of the congregation, 
and thus the ruin of his rising 
hopes for the vicinity. But while 
in this distress, he looked up to 
God for relief, he did not neg- 
lect the use of means for averting 
the dreaded catastrophe, Among 
other measures, he submitted the 
situation of the church to T. Wil- 
son, Esq. earnestly imploring his 
advice and co-operation. Nor 
was his application ineffectual. 
The congregation was henceforth 
regularly supplied with the mi- 
nistry of the word and ordinan- 
ces, and its circumstances began 
to wear amore encouraging as- 
pect. It was with great delight 
and devout gratitude, that Mr. 
Kemp thus found his fears disap- 
ointed, and his hopes exceéded 
in the prosperity of Ziouy whose 
children were exclaimimg, ‘‘ The 
place is too straight for us.” But 
these emotions were greatly in- 
creased, when the friend whose 
co-operation he had been instru- 
mental of gaining, freely provid- 
ed for their exigencies, by the 
erection of a more commodious 
place of worship. That building 
to which they accordingly remov- 
ed, was, in its oriaieal staan 
tion, without galleries, and capa- 
ble of accommodating four hun- 
dred and fifty persons. ‘‘ When 
I saw its dimensions,” said the 
subject of this memoir but a few 
months before his death, ‘‘ though 
delighted and thankful that such 
commodious provision was to be 
made for our small congregation, 
yet my pleasure was mingled with 
regret, at what I considered 
needless generosity. Surely, 
thought I, Hoxton will never 
furnish four hundred and fifty 
inhabitants willing to hear the 
gospel. But, what hath God 
wrought!” Well might the good 
man ongrens his admiration ; for 
3 2 





‘$ic 
little had he expected, what he 
‘lived to witness,—that those ac- 
commodations would scarcely 
suffice for the actual members of 
the church; and that a congre- 
gation three-fold more numerous 
would be collected. 

This flourishing church he 
faithfally and affectionately serv- 
ed as a deacon, till the close of 
his life; and seldom has any 
christian society owed more of 
its peace and prosperity to any 
individual sustaining this import- 
ant but too much slighted office. 
*“‘ That church,” to use the lan- 

age of Mr. Collison, “‘ had its 
first rudiments in his mind ; he, 
more than others, prompted the 
late venerable tutor to erect the 
first small chapel. His mind, as 
much as any other, suggested 
and occasioned its enlargement. 
He, more than others, has borne 
the of its duties.—Full 
of the dave, he pg tee the spi- 
rit of peace to all around him. 
He has used the office of deacon 
well. His patience, his labours, 
his disinterested spirit, are known 
to you all, and his record is on 
high. If all our churches were 
favoured with such deacons as 
Mr, Kemp, they would possess 
the best pledges of very enlarged 
prosperity.” It is but justice to 
the takrek to observe, that they 
in general entertained a high 
sense of his value. Of this fact, 
one instance, among others which 
might be given, affords a pleas- 
ing illustration. Some years 
since, not only kindling with that 
zeal in the cause of missions to 
the heathen which characterizes 
the present generation, but ex- 
cited, especially by intercourse 
with his African pupils before 
mentioned, with desire to render 
personal assistance in this truly 
christian cause, he was induced 
to offer himself to the service of 
the London Missionary Society. 
An arrangement was accordingly 
made by the directors, which he 
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was invited to accept. Notwith- 
standing the reluctance of some 
friends to whom the project was 
privately communicated, he was 
urgent. At length, when the mat- 
ter was divulged, so great an 
alarm was prodticed among his 
fellow conimunicants, and such 
affectionate and pressing intrea- 
ties employed to detain him, that 
he could no longer withstand 
them. Some, supposing that pe- 
cuniary difficulties might contri- 
bute to his desire of leaving Eng- 
land, even offered to submit to 
any sacrifices of theit own pro- 
perty, rather than the church 
should sustain such a loss. 

He cherished with peculiar 
tenderness and care the spiritual 
desires of young converts; and 
was instrumental in embolden- 
ing many to unite with the church 
in a public profession in their 
faith. His last official engage- 
ment was of this kind. Only a 
few days before his death, the 
youngest daughter of his valuable 
friend and fellow deacon, was 
enabled, by his judicious and ap- 
propriate description of personal 
religion, to surmount the fears 
which oppressed her, and was 
encouraged to offer herself, 
through him, as a candidate for 
communion. Among his other 
efforts to do good, must be men- 
tioned the noiseless zeal and 
diligence with which he attended 
and conducted various meetings 
for devotion in some neighbour- 
ing villages. His custom on such 
occasions was, to deliver a short 
exhortation; and it is memora- 
ble that on the last of these en- 
gagements, only a few months 
before his departure, there is 
reason to hope that two young 
persons received permanent and 
salutary impressions. Perhaps 
few persons in a private station, 
and with resources so limited, 
have been so much distinguished 
as Mr. Kemp, by indefatigable, 
but unobtrusive exertions in the 
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cause of religious benevolence, 
or so eminently honoured as 
instruments of great moral ad- 
vantages to a neighbourhood. 
Without discovering any of the 
more dazzling properties of mind, 
he possessed that sound practical 
judgment, which, by a sort of 
instinct, leads to just conclusions ; 
and of which the sway is per- 
ceived rather in the general te- 
nour of life, than on extraordi- 
nary occasions. Probably, he 
was not a little indebted, in this 
respect, to the influence of moral 
principles ; and, in common with 
many christians, exemplified the 
potency of religion, in disciplin- 
ing the powers of rational nature, 
and improving the _ intellect 
through the medium of the heart. 
His mind appeared to be well 
informed on the great truths of 
the gospel; htis heart to be much 
under their influence; and his 
conduct to be eminently regula- 
ted by an enlightened conscience. 

Those who knew him well of- 
ten admired his apparent insen- 
sibility to the temptations of se- 
cular advantages and human dis- 
tinctions. His soul seemed in 
harmony with the useful rather 
than with the splendid. Respect- 
ing his temporal circumstances, 
it may be questioned whether 
he had a wish, or ever indulged 
a thought, about their improve- 
ment. His occupation was ap- 
parently contemplated merely as 
the appointed means of providing 
for his family ; and was pursued, 
not from a desire of accumula- 
ting, but from a sense of duty. 
Such a man was shielded against 
the chief temptations to duplicity, 
or a crooked policy in pecuni- 
ary matters. Accordingly, his 
integrity was scrupulous, and un- 
questionable. ‘‘ I have now done 
with the world,” said he, a few 
days before his departure, after 
having dictated, with minute ex- 
actness, an arranged account of 
some small sums which had been 


confided to him for charitable 
pur es, and of which it is pro- 
ble no account was expected. 
On some unimportant occasions, 
there appeared in him: marks of 
indecision; but when convinced 
of the propriety and utility of a 
measure, he was determined : no 
discouragements or obloquy could 
induce him to desist. His plans 
were quietly adopted; ‘and his 
decision and zeal in a good cause 
were rather seen than heard. 
With these severer virtues 
were associated the mild and 
gentle traits of christian charac- 
ter. His heart was alive to the 
finest feelings and warmest glows 
of friendship and social inter- 
course. He enjoyed the society 
of afriend; and without much 
verbal profession, that friend 
was sure of him, while continu- 
ing to deserve his regard. His 
most intimate associates have of- 
ten remarked in him a modesty 
which would not allow him to ob- 
trude his sentiments, or to over- 
power by influence those whom 
he could not gain by conviction, 
or to demand from his younger 
brethren the privileges to which 
age and experience are entitled : 
—-a modesty which, in matters 
indifferent to conscience, induced 
him to yield up his own opinions, 
and to act on the more eligible 
opinions of others as cheerfully 
as if they had been his own. One, 
who for twenty years sustained 
with him the labours of the dea- 
con’s office, bears this honourable 
testimony, that he never knew 
his temper to be unduly ruffled ; 
that he never saw him assume 
the least appearance of self-con- 
sequence, or manifest a disposi- 
tion to disparage the labours of 
any minister. He had often pro- 
vocations to endure, and these 
on matters that lay near his 
heart; yet fortified by much of 
the meekness and gentleness of 
Christ, he returned not railing 
for railing, but submitted him- 
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self to him that judgeth righte- 
ously. 
Tieceionistions benevolence ap- 
pears, however, to have been 
the most distinguished trait of 
his moral character,—a trait on 
which Mr. Collison thus elo- 
quently remarks: ‘‘ The God of 
grace, in his sovereign wisdom, 
places some christians in affluent 
circumstances ; and it is delight- 
ful to see, in any case, wealth 
consecrated to his glory. Others 
he places in a humble condition, 
to teach us the intrinsic worth of 
genuine christian character, un- 
adorned with the tinsel of wealth, 
or the pomp of rank. It was so 
in him. FI cannot think of James 
Kemp, of his character, of his 
labours, of his disinterested love 
and affection to his fellow men, 
for so many years, and in such a 
variety of forms, without associ- 
ating him on the same roll with 
our Thorntons, and Howards, and 
idses, and Marriotts, in all 
the essential graces of christian 
philanthropy.’ 

In perfect harmony with these 
views of his character, was the 
general tenor of his religious ex- 
perience. Enjoying, but not pro- 
claiming, a settled assurance of 
his interest in spiritual blessings, 
as the deep stream glides silently 
forward to the ocean, so he calm- 
ly moved on toward the end of 
his faith, even the salvation of 
his soul. 

Mr. Kemp was favoured with 
a vigorous constitution, and a 
considerable measure of good 
health. Even in advanced life, 
he was capable of corporeal ex- 
ertions, surpassing the powers of 
many in the vigour of age. In 
his seventieth year he repeatedly 
travelled on foot, in one day, 
distances exceeding fifty miles, 
and on one occasion, through 
incessant rain, to enjoy a few 
hours’ intercourse With ministe- 
rial friends. At this advanced 
age, he was enabled to accom- 
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ish a design, which he had 
Prished. of visiting his pea 
place, and of exchanging, once 
more, fraternal endearments with 
the yet surviving members of his 
‘father’s house. His parents had 
long since finished their course. 
But there still remained his bro- 
ther David, then in his eightieth 
year, who for half that term had 
honourably sustained the office 
of elder, in connexion with the 
church long under the pastoral 
care of Mr. Fletcher, father to 
the Rev. Alexander Fletcher, of 
London; and also two sisters, in 
very advanced life. Mr. D. Kemp 
still dwelt amidst his native 
scenes; and to him, without pre- 
vious information, the subject of 
these memoirs directed his 
course, determined, for several 
reasons, to take these beloved 
relatives by surprise. Toward 
the evening of a fine day, in the 
A of 1815, he approached 
e place of his birth, obtained 
some refreshment in a neighbour- 
ing cottage, and procured a mes- 
senger to summon David to an 
interview with one who had lately 
seen his brother James. He 
stood by the window of a retired 
apartment; and while, with such 
feelings as only similar experi- 
ence can enable us to conceive, 
the cottages, the fields, and the 
lanes, among which he pursued 
his early rambles, were spread 
before him, he felt the glow of 
assay hilarity return to his 
osom. Imagination pictured the 
approach of his brother; and 
imposed on by its delusive pow- 
er, he expected to meet him the 
same tall and robust figure, as 
when they parted. At length, 
his eyes caught the messenger 
returning, accompanied” by a ve- 
nerable old man, whose grey 
locks hung around his face, stoop- 
ing beneath the infirmities of age, 
and mpgeriing his trembling 
limbs with a staff. Then he re- 
collected that fifty-one years had 
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elapsed since they met. “ Ab,” 
said he, with tears of indescriba- 
ble emotion, “is that my bro- 
ther David? O, what ravages has 
time made in thy noble form !”— 


Almost before he could compose 
himself, they met. Altogether 
unawares with whom he was 
conversing, the venerable saint 
made many affectionate inquiries 
concerning one so dear, inter- 
mingled with many devout inter- 
cessions for his happiness. His 
heart kindled towards the man 
who said he had lately seen his 
brother, and, catching the stran- 
ger’s hand, he at length exclaim- 
ed; “© O, could these old eyes 
once more set themselves on that 
dear brother of mine,—I would 
be content that they should see 
no more.” Unable to withstand 
this burst of fraternal affection, 
“TI, 1,” cried the stranger, “I 
am your brother James.” And 
then they sunk, overwhelmed 
with speechless extacy, in an 
embrace renewed after an inter- 
val of more than half a century. 
When they were sufficiently re- 
covered for conversation, Mr. 
Kemp discovered that whatever 
ravages this lapse of time had 
made in his brother’s figure, it 
had left his intellects unimpaired. 
While they reviewed ‘the wise 
and merciful conduct of divine 
providence toward them durin 

their separation, and expatiate 

on the riches of that grace which 
they had experienced, and des- 
canted on the doctrines of reve- 
lation which lay at the founda- 
tion of their eternal hopes,—“ I 
shrunk before my brother,” said 
the subject of this account, when 
detailing the incident, ‘‘ into in- 
significance. I was a babe in 
knowledge, when compared with 
him.” After some days of such 
intercourse as might be expected, 
and visits to each of his sisters, — 
one of whom survived him only 
three weeks,—he. set out on 
his return. And after an absence 
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of about a month, found himself, 
with increased health, and a con- 
firmed sense of the value of holy 
principles, in the bosom of his 
own family. 

In May, 1818, Mr. Kemp was 
attacked by a severe illness, 
which threatened his life. And 
though in answer to many fer- 
vent prayers, his health was in 
some measure restored, it was 
never re-established. Under 
much infirmity, from that time, 
he pursued his useful course, of 
instructing the ignorant, visiting 
the afflicted, and comforting the 
distressed. 

His last illness was compa- 
ratively short. And though soon 
after his final seizure, there a 
peared no probability that he 
would rise again to the active 
duties of life, yet all around him 
were anticipating a protracted 
duration of his sufferimgs. The 
last religions service that he at- 
tended, beyond the limits of do- 
mestic worship, was a weekly 
return of that important meet- 
ing, which for so many years 
had been held in his own dwell- 
ing. On that occasion, the Rev. 
James Scott, of Cleckheaton, was 
present, and delivered a dis- 
course from the very appropri- 
ate text, ‘“ There remaineth, 
therefore, a rest for the people 
of God.” On the evening of 
Lord’s day, January, 17, 1819, 
he retired to his death bed. On 
Monday, alarming symptoms 
were discovered, and an appa- 
rent stupor rendered him incapa- 
ble of conversation. On Tuesday, 
he revived; and by seasonable 
conversation, afforded much con- 
solation to his endeared family. 
Through Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, his bodily strength rapidly 
declined, and difficulty of articu- 
lation as rapidly increased. Du- 
ring this time, though suffering 
much bodily pain, his soul was 
tranquil, Somplacentty resting on 
that Godin whom he had so long 








trusted, and whom he still found 
faithfal and ony epee os 
inquiry, whether he was Py, 
hd aelied, ** Yes, I would not 
have one thing altered.”——“ Fa- 
ther,” said one of his children, 
‘* what part of the scriptures 
shall I read to you?” ‘* The six- 
tieth of Isaiah,” he answered; 
and with some emphasis, and ap- 
parent application to himself, re- 

d the first verse: ‘‘ Arise, 
shine ; for thy light is come, and 
the glory of the Lord is risen up- 
on thee.” The last interview be- 
tween him and the writer of this 
account, was on the day prece- 
ding his death. His articulation 
was then so much impeded, and 
nature so nearly exhausted, as to 
render intercourse with him very 
difficult. At length, summoning 
his remaining powers, he com- 
municated his satisfaction of 
mind, concerning his spiritual 
state and prospects, in the last 
words of David ; ‘‘ He hath made 
with me an everlasting covenant, 
ordered in all things and sure; 
this is all my salvation and all 
my desire.” In the afternoon of 
the same day, he was visited by 
an individual connected with the 
Sunday-school, whom, with ma- 
ny interruptions, occasioned by 
weakness and difficulty of articu- 
lation, he thus addressed ;—“ I 
remember the dear children.— 
May the Lord bless them !—It 
is the Lord’s work.—He will 
bless it.— Be zealous.— Be faith- 
ful.—I commit my charge to 
your care.—May the Lord ena- 
ble you to persevere to the end. 
—Remember me to all at the 
school.—Tell them to cultivate 
union and peace.—I have endea- 
voured to go in and out before 
them without offence.— May they 
be anxious to follow my steps.” 
Then pressing the hand of his 
friend, he with difficulty added, 
«¢ Farewell.— May the Lord bless 
you!—I charge you with my dy- 
ing love to all the teachers.” In 
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the evening, he seemed very in- 
tently engaged in reflection. A 
member of his family, appre- 
hending that the serenity of his 
mind was disturbed by an assault 


of the enemy, reminded him of’ 


the consolations of the gospel, 
and intimated that apprehension. 
It was instantly removed, by the 
air of surprise with which he re- 
ceived it, and his assurance that 
it was altogether unfounded. Du- 
ring the night, he several times 
anxiously inquired the hour, and 
seemed fully aware that the time 
of his departure was athand. He 
appeared to suffer much pain, 
and but little that he endeavoured 
to utter could be understood. The 
frame of his mind, however, con- 
tinued tranquil. He was much 
engaged in prayer. Fragments of 
occasional petitions were caught 
by his listening attendants. ‘“ I 
hope,” said one of his daugh- 
ters, ‘‘ there are no intervening 
clouds.” He tenderly pressed her 
hand, and replied, ‘‘ None,none,” 
At four o’clock in the morning, 
he again inquired the hour, and 
shortly after added; ‘“‘ I am go- 
ing. 1 am going now.” He then 
stretched himself on the bed, and 
with his body self-disposed for 
the last sad rites, lay waiting the 
summons. At length, turning an 
affectionate glance towards those 
who stood weeping around,—he 
died. 

Thus departed Mr. James 
Kemp, on Friday, January 22, 
1819, in the 74th year of his age. 
His remains were interred in 
Bunhill Fields, on Friday the 
29th, when the Rev. G. Colli- 
son, of Hackney, delivered an 
eloquent address at the grave; 
and on the Lord’s day following, 
a funeral sermon was delivered 
at Hoxton Academy Chapel, by 
the Rev. Dr. W. Harris, from 
Psalm xxxvii. 37. ‘‘ Mark the 
perfect man, and behold the up- 
right; for the end of that man 
is peace.” 
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SHORT DISCOURSES FOR FAMILIES, &c: 


No. XXI. 
PRAYER FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF CHRIST'S KINGDOM. 
““ Thy kingdom come.” Matthew 
vi, 10. 
Tue hand of time, like a perpe- 
tual destraction, is lifted up in 
desolating triumph over man and 
all his works. ‘* We are carried 
away, as with a flood.” The pride 
of ah human glory, the noblest 
monuments of human power, and 
skill; and prowess ; the fabrics 
and the institutions of many ge- 
nerations, all perish alike, under 
the unsparing hand of time. Here 
is a lesson of universal applica- 
tion, and of deep interest to all 
mankind, if they would but re- 
ceive it. The mightiest heroes of 
the world are crumbled into dust, 
Tlié proudest and most glorious 
monarchies have long since come 
to att end. The thrones of the 
earth, and the princes that oc- 
cupy them, and the subjects that 
sufround them, possess a com: 
mon frailty. The owl of the de- 
= sits in triumph over the ruins 
many a populous city. A per- 
petal desolation has ‘aabelted 
to luxury and pride; and the un- 
conscious plough has passed over 
the places where mighty senates 
once sat, and splendid courts as- 
seitibled. ‘‘ Cease, then, from 
miah, Whose breath is in his nos- 
trils,” and take hold on the Lord 
Jehovah, in whom is everlasting 
strength ; for “* he is a great God, 
and a great King over all the 
eatth.” He has given to his Son 
Jésus Christ a kingdom marked 
by none of the imperfections, and 
idble to none of the changes, of 
earthly kingdoms. It is at once 
thé most glorious in its nature, 
thé most benign in its influence, 
and the most solid in its founda- 
tions; and of this we are taught, 
by the Saviour himself, to say, 
“Thy kingdom cone.” 
Cone. Mac. No. 21. 


yaa al 
I. We shall briefly explain 


what is meant by this kingdom. 
From its coming being here made 
a subject of prayer, and conse- 
quetitly of expectation, it must 
be evident that it does not signify 
the kingdom of God in provi- 
dence. God’s dominion, as crea- 
tor and preserver of man, is uni- 
versal, perfect, and supreme ; 
and, as such, admits of rio in- 
crease; and, consequently, can 
never be said to come more ex- 
tensively, or gloriously, than it is 
now, and has been, from the 
foundation of the world. But, 
besides this, he has another king- 
dom, of which he has constituted 
his Son the Lord and Head, say- 
ing, ‘I have set my King upon 
my holy hill of Zion.” Itis an 
intellectual or spiritual dominion. 
It dees not commence, nor con- 
sist, in the employment ofan ex- 
ternal power, but in the influence 
of divine truth on the mind, and 
the gentle and sweet constraint 
of divine love in the heart. In 
short, it is but the re-establish- 
ment, the grace and mi- 
nistry of Jesus Christ, of the na- 
tural and just control of our 
heavenly Father over our whole 
nature. This was the great de- 
sign which bronght Jesus into our 
world. Mankind were in a state 
of general and total revolt against 
God, and were led captive by the 
devil at his will. Now this Sa- 
viour had the arduous work com- 
mitted to him of making an atone- 
ment for the sins of the world. 
He satisfied the offended sove- 
reign, established a new system 
of government in the hearts of 
his disciples, and put into their 
hands an instrumentality which, 
under his own +e AL 
mighty in i own the strong 
hols of Erand Satan. 

KI. We procetd to inquire for 
seme of the evidences of this 
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kingdom being set up in us. The 
aes of the text imply that it is 
not come every where; and it is 
obvious that the report of it may 
have reached many to whom it 
is not come with power. The 
fear and terror of Jehovah’s 
name went before the Israelites, 
and spread through all the na- 
tions of Canaan the report of the 
mighty kingdom which was ap- 
proaching, but in which but few 
of them were to be comprehend- 
ed. ‘So it is one thing to hear of 
this mighty empire of Jesus 
through the gospel, and another 
thing to feel ourselves included 
among its faithful subjects. 

. 1. Then it is come to us, if, 
from the heart, we have admitted 
the sovereignty of the King; for 
‘* whosoever shall confess that Je- 
sus is the Son of God, God dwell- 
eth in him, and he in God.” 
Have you then seen his divine 
glory, * the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father?” Have 
you bowed before his cross, the 
mighty instrument of his domi- 
nion, and the d uniting prin- 
ciple of his kingdom? There is a 
powerful and mysterious attrac- 
tion in that cross, through the 
love which he who died on it bore 
to sinful men ; and since he made 
it the instrument of their salva- 
tion, they must make it the badge 
of their profession, and the ob- 
ject of their constant glorying. 
** God forbid that I should glory, 
save in the cross of the Lord Je- 
sus Christ.” 

2. You shall know that this 
kingdom is come to you with 
saving power, if the service and 
the laws of Christ afford you 
increasing pleasure. There is so 
strict a bond, and so true a friend- 
ship between Christ and all his 
people, that their chief joy re- 
sults from the consciousness of 


mt him. They are never so 
appy, as when itted to his 

ce, or employed in his ser- 
vice. His words they cannot for- 
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get; “if ye love me, keep my 
commandments.” Can you then 
say, “‘ thy ways are ways of plea- 
santness, and all thy paths are 
peace ?” 

3. We know that his king- 
dom is come to «us, when our 
distaste for the sins of the flesh, 
the pursuits of the world, and 
the service of Satan, increases ; 
when the remains of an evil heart 
are felt as a grievous burden. 
To every soul alive to the honour 
of the Redeemer, the yoke of sin 
is a galling and oppressive bond- 
age, from which, like a fettered 
captive, he struggles to get free. 
Every tendency of the corrupt 
nature to yield to the temptations 
of Satan, or to violate the will of 
his Saviour and his King, is like a 
poisoned arrow in his heart, or a 
sword in his bones. 

4. It is a sign this kingdom 
is come to us, when we are 
found in a state of sincere, 
visible, and affectionate union 
with the faithful subjects of it 
among whom we live. “ By 
this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye have love 
one to another.” It is a sure 
sign that a man has little regard 
to the kingdom of Christ, when 
he can count those among his 
chosen friends and associates who 
are the worst enemies of this 
kingdom. To associate with trai- 
tors and rebels is to identify our- 
selves with them. But if we are 
truly among the subjects of 
Christ, we shall rejoice in being 
with them ; we shall form a strict 
and holy league with his church, 
or the little fellowship of his fol- 
lowers, and to go with them in 
company to do his will in his or- 
dinances, will be our chief joy. 

5. A fifth evidence of this king- 
dom having come to us, will be 
found in a deep concern for its ex- 
tension. A sense of the blessed- 
ness and the protection it affords 
ourselves, will produce the desire 
of bringing others under its sway; 
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while the powerful influence of 
love to our King, will not allow 
us to be indifferent to the ad- 
vancement of his honour, and the 
establishment of his glory in all 
the earth. Mankind will be con- 
templated as the unhappy, pe- 
rishing slaves of a most cruel 
tyrant; and Jesus Christ will be 
viewed as the only lawful Sove- 
reign of the heart; while the de- 
liverance of the souls of men 
from the just and everlasting dis- 
pleasure of their offended King, 
will cause the bosom to swell 
with the generous design of per- 
suading all, over whom we may 
have, or may gain influence, to 
be “ reconciled to God.” 

III. We may now proceed to 
state the proofs that this king- 
dom shall be yet more extensive- 
ly promoted. Upon this basis 
rests the propriety of the peti- 
tion, “‘ Thy kingdom come.” 

Only a small portion of man- 
kind are yet brought under the 
dominion of the gospel of Christ. 
Myriads of mankind are far from 
him, and far from righteous- 
ness,—the poor, helpless slaves 
of hideous and cruel supersti- 
tions ; their minds are darkened, 
their affections are perverted, 
their active energies are devoted 
to sin, and the wages of their 
willing subjection to the prince of 
darkness must hereafter be reap- 
ed in eternal death. 

1. Then God has said to his 
Son; “Ask of me, and I will give 
thee the heathen for thine inhe- 
ritance, and the uttermost parts 
of the earth for thy possession.” 
The promises of God are very 
numerous which point us to a 
day when the knowledge of the 
Lord shall cover the earth, as the 
waters cover the place of the sea. 

romises distinctly and re- 
ly speak of the fulness of 
the Gentiles, and the host of na- 
tions, which we are sure have not 
yet come under the dominion of 
Christ. When they are brought 
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to call him blessed, then shall 
follow the calling of the Jews, 
and so all Israel shall be 
saved. 

2. Consider the merits of the 
Redeemer, and the efficacy of the 
means he has provided, and is 
now employing, for bringing ho- 
nour to his own name. His con- 
descending, his dying love must 
receive a higher and richer re- 
ward. He has not yet seen of 
that travail of his soul, with which 
his satisfaction is to be connect- 
ed. As yet he has collected only 
a few scattered first-fruits of that 
rich and ripe harvest which the 
whole world shall yield, when 
‘all nations shall be blessed in 
him, and call him blessed.” His 
grace is capable of saving the 
most wretched, his blood of 
cleansing the most polluted, his 
spirit of renewing the most de- 
graded of the human race. No 
heart too hard for that grace to 
subdue, no rebel too resolute for 
that love to move; and so rapid, 
so mighty, so extensive will be 
the operation of his truth, that 
“a nation shall be born in a 
day.” 

3. Consider the expectation 
and the prayer of God’s inspired 
saints of ancient days, and of his 
church still. Led by his spirit, 
they have all long been praying, 
“Send ont thy light and thy 
truth!” A voice is now heard:com- 
ing out of the temple, and crying, 
‘“‘ thrust in thy sickle and reap, 
for the harvest of the earth is 
ripe.” The universal expectation 
that has so long engaged the 
prayers, and animated the hopes 
of the church, is, that the king- 
dom shall yet come far moré ex- 
tensively, and that the latter days 
shall witness an immense acces- 
sion to the Redeemer’s empire. 
Their daily prayer has been in- 
spired by him who is the hearer 
and the answerer of prayer, and 
who has said, “ ye that make 
mention of the Lord, keep not 
3X2 
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silence, and give him no rest, 
till he establish, and till he make 
Jerusalem a praise in the earth.” 
In conformity with these expec- 
tations and with these prayers, 
we see a holy zeal inflaming the 
hearts, and exciting the energies 
of the Lord’s people in this great 
cause; and surely these are te- 
kens of the favourable presence 
and gracious intentions of him, 
who dwells in the saints; who 
maketh intercession within them, 
and who will never suffer their 

yer, and their hope, and their 
abour to fail, 

IV. Let us now exhibit briefly 
the glory, with which the uni- 
versal establishment of this 
kingdom shall be attended, and 
in which it shall issue. 

1. This glory will consist in a 
most striking and lovely improve- 
ment of the human character. 
These effects were strikingly ex- 
hibjted in the early christian age, 
when the children of Satan, and 
the slaves of the most abomina- 
ble superstition,became the chil- 
dren of God. The proud Greek, 
and the warlike Ronian, bowed 
before the peaceful sceptre of the 
cross. It is indeed a glorious 
sight, to retrace, even at the dis- 
tance of so many centuries, the 
moral transformatiotis which 
took place. To see the energetic, 
o wnpriaeanes, poy sntnlarent 

» putting o e bloody at- 
tire st the eaters one rete 
ing hi , as the Apostle of the 
Gantil es, with the meekness and 
gentleness of Christ, To see those 
who had borne the character of 
senseless idolaters, and who had 
served divers lusts and pleasures, 
becoming, like the Divine Sa- 
vioar, holy, and harmless, and 
undefiled, and separate from sin- 
ners; and all these as the fruits 
of that holy and heavenly king- 
dom which is universally and em- 
phatically ‘‘ peace on earth, and 
good will towards men.” How 
truly desirable then will it be to 
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see the human character every 
where brought under the contral 
of a sovereign at once so potent 

so benign. To see an end 
put to the reign of darkness, and 
vice, and death; and that king- 
dom extensively established, 
which shall at once secure the 
personal purity, the social har- 
mony, and the everlasting hap- 
piness of mankind. 

2. This glory shall be distinct- 
ly seen in the overthrow of all 
false religion, and the removal 
of every system which holds the 
human heart a captive to vice, 
to ignorance, to misery. 
How glorious shall it be to be- 
hold the Hindoo released from 
the horrid sacrifices in which 
his gods delight; no longer 
destroying his aged parents, nor 
sacrificing his infant offspring, 
nor laying upon his unhappy wi- 
dow the necessity of destroying 
herself at his funeral pile: to 
see the Mohammedan breaking 
loose from the delusions of the 
false prophet ; and the countless 
population of China, consenting 
with one voice to dissolve the ve- 
teran habits of their multiform 
idolatry, and to proclaim the 
sovereignty of the only Lord 
God, and of Jesus Christ our 
King. Let every feeling heart 
rejoice in the anticipation of that 
period, when all corruptions of 
the true, and all varieties of false 
religfon shall be alike destroyed ; 
and the singdow, of Corie, in its 
power,and simplicity, and purity, 
shall be set up. . 

3. The glory of this kingdom 
shall consist in the increase of 

raise and hononr to the King of 

ion. “‘ The crown shall flourish 
upon his head.” The more ma- 
nifest his power, and the more 
extensive his grace in the midst 
of his church, the higher shall 
his glory rise, and the more 
lively, and cordial, and constant 
shall be the praise which his 
saints shall offer. Who would 
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not love him? for he is admired 
by the angels in heaven. Who 
would not praise him? for he 
shall be a salvation to all the 
ends of the earth. ‘ All nations 
shall call him blessed.” 

V. Direct your attention to 
the obligations laid upon those 
who join in this petition, “ thy 
kingdom come.” 

1. It imports a desire to he 
yourself a subject of it. When 
you use this petition, do you 
think what it is you ask? Do you 
reflect upon the nature of Christ’s 
kingdom, and that this is a so- 
lemn prayer to God to make you 
one of his willing and obedient 
subjects? This prayer, if it im- 
ports any thing, surely says first, 
** Jet thy kingdom come in me.” 

2. This petition clearly in- 
volves the implication, that God 
alone can effectually promote the 
kingdom of the Redeemer. He 
has in his own power the secret 
spring by which the truth is to 
be rendered successful over all 
impediments; and without his 
blessing, a new race of apostles 
would all labour in vain. In this 

rayer, therefore, we are inevita- 
bly supposed to believe, that it 
is not by might, nor by power, 
but by his spirit, and that no 
other agency, but his own, can 
render effectual the means em- 
ployed by the church, to pro- 
mote the kingdom of righteous- 
ness and peace. 

3. The petition imports our 
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willingness to co-operate in car- 
rying the subject of it forward to 
its high and sublime consumma- 
tion. It is vain, nay, it is a 
mockery of God, to put up this 
petition in a spirit which would 
shrink back from toil and sacri- 
fice; or that would say, “ let it 
come, but let not me be called into 
action; I love to see it advance, 
but let not my time, or talents, or 
property, be put in requisition.” 
Consider how preposterous and 
absurd is such a spirit. If you 
wish it indeed to come, you must 
first submit yourselves to the 
obedience of faith, and then use 
every effort to bring this kingdom 
nigh unto all that are yet in a 
state of rebellion and sin. And 
now lift up your eyes, and be- 
hold, God is preparing to send 
forth his angel, to ery, “ the 
kingdoms of this world are be- 
come the kingdom of our God 
and of his Christ.” Yes, the day 
is indeed rapidly advancing, and 
let every one hold himself in rea- 
diness, when Jesus shall reign 
from pole to pole. All things are 
ready, and soon shall he take 
to himself his great power, for 
the Father has given him power 
over all flesh, and he shall reign 
for ever and ever.—But the day 
is also coming, when he will pro- 
claim, with a voice louder than 
ten thousand thunders, “ these 
my enemies, that would not that 
I should reign over them, bring 
hither and slay them before me.” 
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ON THE DUE IMPROVEMENT OF 
TIME. 


Puacep on the brink of eter- 
nity, amidst vicissitudes which 
often suddenly cut asunder the 
brittle thread of life, none,surely, 
will deny that the period allotted 
us on earth is short and preca- 


rious; yet it is surprising, that 
a position which every one rea- 
dily acknowledges, should have 
so little influence on the conduct. 
While time is universally allowed 
to be one of the most precious 
talents committed to our trust, 
there is no other in fact, so 
strapgely undervalued, so grossly 
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rverted. From this single topic, 
irresistible arguments might be 
drawn, to prove the depravity 
and corruption of the human 
race. The great mass of man- 
kind either waste the best part 
of life in folly and vice, or wear 
it away in listlessness and indo- 
lence. That time may be suitably 
improved, it is necessary to pro- 
pose definite objects of pursuit, 
worthy of a rational and account- 
able creature. There is not one 
principle of morals which can be 
firmly supported, nor one point 
of duty which can be effectuall 
enforced, without religion. It 
has been observed, that the na- 
tural flight of the human mind 
is not from pleasure to pleasure, 
but from hope to hope; because, 
as we advance from the first sta- 
ges of existence, we are gene- 
rally susceptible of stronger im- 
pressions from sorrow than joy, 
and are perpetually varying our 
prospects, which, according to 
ordinary circumstances, have 
more lustre to allure, than gloom 
_to repel. Be this as it may, we 
shall venture boldly to assert, 
that the main springs of action 
must be wrong, till the belief and 
expectation of an eternal world 
are strongly rooted in the mind. 
An habitual consciousness that 
the present is only a state of pro- 
bation; that we are always un- 
der the inspection of an invisible 
Witness, who will be our final 
Judge; thatour character and con- 
duct now, will fix our future and 
everlasting destiny, cannot fail, 
materially, to influence all our 
motives. The man who wishes to 
improve time, ought to consider 
whether the things to which he 
devotes his attention, are of sufli- 
cient importance to claim that 
attention. I have now no refer- 
ence to those who throw them- 
selves into the vortex of profli- 
gacy, and give up almost their 
whole life to criminal intrigues 
and villanous projects. There are 
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ten thousand modes of employing 
time, which, however laudable 
deemed in the estimate of the 
self-complacent mind, are found, 
upon close examination, to fall 
under the just charge of egre- 
gious trifling. One finds his temp- 
tation in company and business, 
another in books and study, and 
neither suspects any danger in 
what is conceived to be the di- 
rect course of duty. How many 
evenings are spent in that sort 
of vague uninteresting conversa- 
tion, which answers no good 
purpose. When social inter- 
course dissipates, instead of in- 
forming and invigorating the 
mind, it becomes a snare. How 
often the grave philosopher and 
the laborious scholar consume 
the midnight oil, and exhaust 
their strength in vain! Dr. Bent- 
ley asserts, that in the works of 
Terence, contained in a_ small 
pocket volume, have been noted 
not fewer than thirty thousand 
readings ; which, at a moderate 
computation, must ‘“‘ have occa- 
sioned fifteen thousand critical 
disputes ; and all this learned 
toil and contention spent upon 
an old play book! These wars 
and occupations of grammarians 
and critics, were it not for the 
waste of time and talent which 
they occasion, might divert a 
sober man in a weary hour; to 
see so many difficiles nuge, the 
most arrant trifles, treated with 
such airs of importance, such 
eagerness of opposition, and 
pompous declamation.” To en- 
sure the due improvement of 
time, resolution and diligence 
are absolutely necessary. It is 
not enough to have a good end 
in view, unless we pursue it vigo- 
rously and steadily ; for of what 
avail are liberal designs,and well- 
adjusted plans, without a portion 
of energy and spirit to execute 
them? When the mind suddenly 
sinks into indolence, or yields 
to every casual unforeseen avoca- 
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tion, the favourable opportunity 
offered to accomplish any im- 

rtant object, is irretrievably 
fost. If fickleness unhinges the 
intellectual, sloth paralyzes the 
active powers of man. He who 
frequently postpones good pur- 

oses, runs the risk of becoming 
one Mn and frigid, by his own 
chilling recollections. A scheme 
of benevolence, for instance, is 
contrived and laid aside, resumed 
again and again after protracted 
intervals, till, at last, the mind, 
wearied with its own vacillations, 
and wounded by silent self-re- 
proaches, catches at some cre- 
dlitable pretext to abandon it al- 
together. 

Industry may be almost said 
to stand foremost.in the rank, 
both of personal and national 
virtues. ‘“‘ In China, so uncommon 
and so much out of fashion is 
idleness, that it is recorded of 
one of their emperors, that, see- 
ing a man unemployed, he ex- 
pressed his regret, and his fears, 
that on account of that man’s 
idleness, some one of his sub- 
jects must be that day destitute 
of food.” Would it not be well 
if this fashion were transferred 
to other countries, and had an 
universal prevalence in our own 
island? At any rate, it may be 
averred, that whatever dilatory 
and sauntering habits worldly 
men contract, the christian ought 
carefully to guard against being 
infected by them. His time is 
too valuable to be frittered 
away in a round of empty amuse- 
ments, and formal, ceremonious 
visits, As the gcldsmith collects 
the filings and small dust of the 
precious metals, so the christian 
ought to gather up and preserve 
the very fragments and minutest 
particles of time. Our days were 
not given to be scattered to the 
winds in the wild romantic flights 
of fancy, or swept into the hide- 
ous gulf of sensuality and vice, 
by the besom of dissipation. 
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A rigid adherence to order 
and regularity in our engage- 
ments and occupations, will be 
found eminently conducive to a 
due improvement of time. The 
man who labours without a plan, 
will be likely to labour in vain; 
for industry itself is sure to be 
embarrassed and involved in con- 
fusion, without judgment to di- 
rect its operations. It is ill ma- 
nagement, when one part of the 
day is loaded with more business 
than it can bear, and another 
part is quite unoccupied. In such 
a case, blunders, and blanks, bus- 
tle without dispatch, and hours 
without employment, succeed 
each other, and present a motley 
scene of disorder. “ If,” says one, 
‘* judicious arrangement, resolu- 
tion, and perseverance, in the 
execution of a system of econo- 
my, be necessary to the proper 
management of property, they 
are of absolute importance, and 
indispensable necessity to the 
right improvement of time.” The 
work of the day must be done in 
the day, and not left for to-mor- 
row. Norlet any one be deterred 
from forming a habit of punctu- 
ality, by the squeamish appre- 
hension, that he may incur the 
charge of puritanical preciseness, 
The wisest, the greatest, the best 
men have not been ashamed to 
learn and practise the economy 
of time. It is well known, that 
Alfred, the most illustrious and 
celebrated king our nation ever 
had to boast, was accustomed to 
divide the day into three equal 
parts, giving eight hours to sleep 
and meals, eight more to busi- 
ness, and the rest to books and 
devotion. The late Sir William 
Jones, pre-eminent in his attain- 
ments as a scholar, and indefati- 
gable in the discharge of his pro- 
fessional duties as a judge, is said 
by his biographer to have been 
remarkably rs in the dis- 
tribution and improvement of his 
time. Such examples ought to 
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have a far greater influence on 
the opening and susceptive mind 
of youth, than all the flippant ri- 
dicale and senseless banter, 
which must be sometimes met 
from those who float wherever 
the stream of fashionable folly 
carries thent. In fact, to improve 
time, is the only effectual way to 
enjoy it, On this point, as on 
most others, our duty and inter- 
est are not in o ion, but in 
strict harmony. It might indeed 
be expected, that those who do 
not abhor idleness as an odious 
sin, would shun it as an intole- 
rable burden. How heavy and 
tedious are those days, which 
are devoted to no rational pur- 
suit, no specific object; for time, 
like water, must flow within the 
banks of a given channel, to 
maintain its purity, and it cannot 
stagnate without becoming the 
noxious receptacle of feculence 
and corrupti “* By doing no- 
thing,” said one of the ancient 
es, “* men learn to do evil.” 

f we wish either to review 
the past, or anticipate the future 
with satisfaction, we must assidu- 
ously improve our time. He who 
habitually wastes his time in fri- 
volity or sloth, must often be op- 
pressed with languor and melan- 
choly, and in those moments of 
listlessness and gloom, he can- 
not look backward without re- 
morse, nor forward without fear, 
Conseience, though only half 
awake, breaks out into indistinct 
murmurs, which fill the breast 
with secret uneasiness; and 
while a man takes a retrospective 
view of mispent years, what can 
be more appalling to him, than to 
hear the startling voice, which 
cries, ‘‘ Give an account of thy 
stewardship, for thou mayest be 
no longer steward.” Inexpressi- 
ble horror seizes the spirit, which 
is summoned unprepared to the 
awful bar of God. 

To make a proper use of time, 
itis necessary ,then, never to lose 





sight of eternity. The happiness 
of the imm soul claims our 
first consideration, our chief 
care. ‘* Behold, now is the ac- 
cepted time; behold, now is the 
day of salvation.” While the 
gates of mercy are open, while 
the heralds of the Prince of Peace 
offer pardon to the guilty, there 
is not a moment to be lost. Nor 
let the hamble believer, who has 
received forgiveness of sins, and 
an inheritance among all them 
that are sanctified by faith in 
Christ Jesus, slumber on the la 

of ease. The time past may suf- 
fice, wherein he wrought the will 
of the flesh, and the residue of his 
days ought to be cheerfully and 
unreservedly given to God. The 
brevity and uncertainty of life 
give an incalculable force to those 
motives which urge him to 
promptitude, watchfulness, and 
diligence. Redeeming the time, 
let him occupy every talent till 
his Lord come, and constantly 
act under the deep impression of 
that solemn monitory voice of 
heaven which cries, “* Whatso- 
ever thine hand findeth to do, do 
it with thy might; for there is no 
work, nor device, nor knowledge, 
nor wisdom in the grave, whither 
thou goest.” T. B, 
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THE attempt to guard against the 
errors and absurdities, of super- 
stition, has not unfrequently been 
productive of a criminal laxity 
with regard to many of the esta- 
blished duties of practical reli- 
gion, From an austere - and 
over-rigorous discipline, which 
‘* strains at a gnat,” and “ tythes 
mint, anise, and cummin,” there 
is a danger of imbibing, either 
the spirit of proud, phitosophical 
speculation, which disdains sub- 
mission to the general practices 
of the vulgar pious, or of cold, 
lethargic indifference tothe means 
calculated to ensure “a growth 
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in grace.” The evil may possibly 
originate in that tendency to ex- 
tremes, which generally charac- 
terizes innovators upon old and 
popular usages. Those extremes 
have been unhappily illustrated 
in the modern history of a neigh- 
bouring state, where an impudent 
infidelity succeeded an arrogant 
and intolerant superstition. 
There is, however, a medium; 
and to those who adhere most 
closely to it, the remarks in this 
essay are intended to apply. The 
case of consistent Protestants is 
referred to, among whom the 
practice of fasting has for some 
years been very generally decay- 
ing. With members of the eccle- 
siastical establishment of Rome, 
and of England, the question is 
already settled; they are com- 
manded by their acknowledged 
authorities to fast;—of. course, 
prompt obedience is their duty. 
On them abstinence is enjoined, 
the forty days of Lent, the Em- 
ber days, the three Rogation 
days, and all Fridays, except 
Christmas-day, when a fall meal 
is allowable, and, no doubt, de- 
sirable. These, and ‘‘ the move- 
able and immoveable feasts,” and 
“the vigils,” and ‘the certain 
solemn days,” should be strictly 
observed by all members of these 
constitutions ; or their profession, 
being only nominal and partial, 
is, in fact, hypocritical. But as 
good things only are capable of 
abuse, let us take the hint the 
abuse gives, and inquire into the 


“Ts fasting a duty under the 
christian dispensation? If it be, 
then, under what circumstances, 
and in what mode ?” 

Though there be not any pas- 
sage in the New Testament, 
which specifically enjoins fasting 
on christians, it yet offers many 
considerations implicitly favour- 
ing the practice; besides which, 
the New Testament is not the ex- 
elusive source of appeal on the 

Cone, Maa. No, 21. 
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subject. Fasting was practised 
under the Jewish dispensation ; 
but yet, as it was not of ceremo- 
nial appointment, the general 
abrogation of that economy does 
not affect or abolish the particu- 
lar circumstance in question. The 
Jewish calendar was, inthe course 
of time, nearly half-filled with 
fasts; but not more than one of 
these can be traced to any spe- 
cific divine institution,—namely, 
that on the day of expiation.— 
(See Lev. xvi. 29, 31.)—And 
even there, fasting is not express- 
ly mentioned, though supposed 
to be included in the eng 
‘‘ afflicting the soul.”* So far 
from fasting being merely of ce- 
remonial appointment, it appears 
to have been the dictate of na- 
tural conscience, unenlightened 
by any divine revelation, as in 
the well-known cases of the Ni- 
nevites, of Darius, of Cornelius; 
and of the Brahmins, to the pre- 
sent day. 

On examining the various ac- 
counts in scripture of the. prac- 
tice, we find it was observed by 
good men, as a matter of pro- 
priety or expediency ; a thing suit- 
able and beneficial, on moral con- 
siderations ; not containing in it- 
self any virtue, but conducing to 
religious improvement. ey 
viewed it as an expression of pe- 
nitence and humiliation before 
God ; as a means adapted to pro- 
mote a further contrition of spi- 
rit, and to aid in the most solemn 
exercises of devotion. It is in 
this view, their practice deserves 
our consideration; because, as 
the essence of genuine piety is 
the same in all ages, so those 
means which have ever proved 
of moral efficiency in beter sg 
it, may still be supposed valuable, 
and conducive to the same design. 
A practice may deserve re 7 
which comes recommended by 





* See Dr. Jennings’s Jewish Antiqui- 
ties, vol. ii. page 240. 
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the solid experience of the wise 
and good, though not enforced as 
a duty by any supreme injunc- 
tion. 

The extraordinary fasts record- 
ed in the Bible, cannot be intro- 
duced as examples; their pecu- 
liar and miraculous circumstances 
restricting their application. Such 
as the three several forty days of 
Moses, the forty of Elijah, and 
the forty of our Saviour ;—of 
which latter, the forty days of 
Lent are a popish, fantastical imi- 
tation. But there are cases to- 
tally unconnected with any ex- 
clusive peculiarities:—such as 
Joshua and all the elders of Is- 
rael before Ai; the eleven tribes 
near Gibeah; Samuel and the 
Hebrews at Mizpeh; David, on 
many occasions; Jehoshaphat, 
and all Judah, at Jerusalem. Joel 
exhorts to fasting and prayer, 
when denouncing the approach of 
jodgments; Jehoiakim and Judah 
fasted, when threatened with in- 
vasion; Esther, Mordecai, and the 
Jews, in ‘‘ Shushan, and other 
places ;” Ezra, and two thousand 
Jews at Ahava, and afterwards in 
Canaan ; Nehemiah and the Jews, 
when renewing their covenant 
with God. Most, if not all these 
cases, originated in strictly pious 
motives ; and the result showed 
the conduct was divinely sanc- 
tioned and approved. 

In the New Testament, we find 
fasting religiously practised by 
** Anna the prophetess ;” super- 
stitiously, by the Pharisees; and 
very commonly among John’s 
disciples. Did our Lord enjoin 
it on his? Certainly not by any ex- 
press appointment. But the sub- 
ject did not pass without remark. 
While John was in prison, his 
attached followers came to Jesus, 
observing, that they and the Pha- 
risees fasted much, but his disci- 
ples did not. Our Lord’s reply 
shows, that though he did not 
consider it as a matter of impe- 
rative duty, it would yet be pro- 
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per and suitable, under certain 
circumstances. Said he, ‘ So 
long as I, the bridegroom, am 
with my disciples, itis a time of 
joy. Fasting would be incon- 
gruous with the lively festivity 
attending the nuptial season. But 
a time of calamity is approach- 
ing: I shall be taken from them; 
fasting will then be proper and 
becoming.’ He then laid it down 
as a general maxim, that prudence 
and discretion should regulate the 
observance of things not indis- 
pensably essential. New cloth 
would be unsuitable to repair old 
garments; and new wine, in a 
state of fermentation, would burst 
old leathern bottles ; g. d. ‘ Let 
there be a fair proportion ob- 
served between the circumstances 
of my disciples, or young con- 
verts, and the duties imposed on 
them; the babes must neither be 
fed with the strong meat of men, 
nor sternly forced to yield to se- 
verities above their capability. 
Austerities will only discourage ; 
or pride and self-righteousness 
will be fostered by the very exer- 
cises intended to produce peni- 
tence and humility.’ 

But in our Lord’s Sermon on 
the Mount, which certainly ex- 
plains many of the duties of the 
christian dispensation, he tacitly 
gives his approbation to occa- 
sional fasting, while stating the 
method which ought to obtain in 
the practice of it. ‘“‘ When ye 
fast,” &c. (Matt. vi. 16, 18.) “ jet 
there be no ostentation, no out- 
ward show, in order to gain ap- 
plause for superior sanctity ; let 
thy general appearance be as 
usual, and be satisfied with the 
knowledge your heavenly Father 
has of your sincere efforts to deny 
sin, to mortify the flesh, and to 
grow in holiness.” 

The other places, where fasting 
is mentioned, are Acts xiii. 2, 3., 
and xiv. 23. The former, when 
the prophets and teachers of An- 
tioch fasted and prayed, when 
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Paul and Barnabas were sepa- 


rated to the work assi them; 
and the latter, ao thew two 
eminent men ordained elders in 
the churches of Lycaonia. Paul, 
writing to the Corinthians, refers, 
with implied approbation, to the 
observance of fasting under pe- 
euliar circumstances.* Subse- 
quently to this, church history 
shows that abstinence from food 
was, by christians, united with 
their prayers; and even the ab- 
surdities in this practice since 
then introduced, through the 
Romish church, are but the cor- 
ruptions of what was originally 
simple, wise, and excellent. 

is brief review shows, 1. That 
there is no law, i. e. no scriptural 
law, binding on us, as to the prac- 
tice: but, 2. As being so gene- 
rally practised among saints in 
all , the reasons which in- 
duced it formerly should induce 
itnow. The same arguments of 
its expediency are in force, and 
the same purposes remain to be 
answered. Two things are, how- 
ever, demanded — liberty and 
consistency. Liberty—that every 
christian should act according to 
the dictates of his own prudence 
and piety, in selecting the time, 





* Fasting is mentioned by our Lord, 
Matt. xvii. 21. It is probable, however, 
he here refers to the miraculous power 
of expelling demons; some of which, it 
seems, could not be ejected, without 
prayer and fasting, being more power- 

and malignant than others. Dr. 
Adam Clarke, admitting some difficulty 
in the , says, “I can give a 
sense to the passage, which all my rea- 
ders can understand, viz. that there are 
certain evil propensities in some persons, 
which pampering the flesh tends to nou- 
rish and strengthen, and that self-de- 
nial, and fasting, accompanied with 
prayer, are the most likely means, not 
pa dl to mortify, but also to destroy 


The fast mentioned in Paul’s voyage, 
Acts xxvii. 9. refers to the great Jewish 
fast on the day of expiation, which was 
in the latter end of September, when 
navigation was, at that early period, 
supposed to be dangerous. 
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the occasions, and the extent of 
observing it; remembering, that 
**the kingdom of God consist- 
eth not in meats and drinks,” nor 
in abstaining from them; that 
there is no religion in the prac- 
tice itself; nor is it recommended 
further than as calculated to as- 
sist the devotion and spirituality 
of the mind, The occurrences of 
providence, the facts of chris- 
tian experience, and the peculiar 
urgencies of the church, must be 
allowed to determine the occa- 
sions. Has not, then, the civil 
magistrate the right to appoint 
a day for fasting to his subjects ? 
His right is neither conceded nor 
denied without some limitations, 
into which it is not essential now 
to enter. Such a measure may be, 
in some cases, advisable, as a 
serious rec dation; but it 
may also become productive of 
incalculable pride, false confi- 
dence, and hypocrisy. 

Let there be also consistency. 
A fast * is a fast, i. e. abstinence 
from food, not a feast. To change 
the kind of food, and so eat fish, 
eggs, &c. isa most complete bur- 
lesque on fasting ; but which, as a 
custom to this day, in our own 
enlightened country, serves to 
show how inveterate are customs 
consecrated by antiquity, and es- 
pecially those of religion dete- 
riorated by superstition. Those 
who fast should also distribute 
the value of what they might have 
eaten among the poor; not deny 
the calls of nature just to fill the 
purse. See Isaiah lviii. 7. On 
the other hand, to consider the 
meaning of a fast, as only abstain- 
ing from sin, as some do, is too 
destitute of any reasonable foun- 
dation to require an answer. It 
involves the absurd idea, that sin 
is a daily food, on which we ma 
live in general, but from whi 
we must fast, or abstain some- 
times. Besides, fasting is only 








* Naotue from, not,and soBi7, to eat. 
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an occasional duty; but to ab- 

stain from all sin, and the very 

Sean of evil, is a constant 
uty. 

The ends to be answered by 
fasting are,—to express deep pe- 
nitence and humility ; to promote 
a greater subjection of the body 
in its affections and appetites ; 
and to render the spirit the more 
free and active in the service of 
God. ‘He that undertakes to 
enumerate all the benefits of fast- 
ing,” says Jeremy Taylor, ‘“‘ may, 
in the next page, reckon all+the 
benefits of physic, for fasting (in 
itself) is not to be commended as 
a duty, but as an instrument; and 
in that case, no man can reproach 
or undervalue it, but he who 
knows neither spiritual acts, nor 
spiritual necessities.” 

In conclusion, let it be sug- 
gested to the consciences of your 
christian readers, whether fast- 
ing be not too criminally neglect- 
ed in the present day? Those 
who would see more on the sub- 
ject, may be referred to Boston’s 
piece, published with his ‘‘ Cove- 
nant of Grace,” and Bennett’s 
‘“‘ Christian Oratory and Daily 
Walk.” F. 
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ON THE COMMUNION OF 
CHURCHES. 


THE main object of your corres- 
pondent Indagator, in his com- 
munication, which appears in 
your miscellany for March, is, if 
I rightly understand him, to call 
the attention of your readers to 
the subject of the communion, 
or association of churches. This 
union, he conceives, would form 
an appropriate remedy for cer- 
tain evils which exist, or fre- 
quently occur, among the pre- 
sent Nonconformists. That there 
ought to be a friendly intercourse 
between sister churches, espe- 
cially in the same neighbourhood, 
is a proposition so accordant with 
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the principles of reason, and of 
scripture, that, in stating and 
urging the duty, we scarcely ap- 
prehend the least probability of 
objection. Though this commu- 
nion, or, as it was some times 
called, consociation of churches, 
formed an important and promi- 
nent article in the system of those 
persons who first assumed the 
denomination Independent, yet 
it seems, at present, to be ill-un- 
derstood by many of their suc- 
cessors. In not a few places, it 
is quite neglected ; and, in others, 
there is reason to fear, it is in 
some measure abused. 

The sacred volume abounds 
with exhortations to ‘ brother- 
ly kindness ;” not only among 
those persons who form the same 
religious society, and who, there- 
fore, often associate together, but 
likewise amongst christians in 
general. ‘‘ Love the brother- 
hood,” is an injunction, not ad- 
dressed by the Apostle Peter to 
any particular church, but “ to 
the strangers scattered through- 
out Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Asia, and Bithynia.” 

It is, however, of the highest 
importance that, in forming asso- 
ciations of this description, their 
legitimate and appropriate object 
should be well defined, and clear- 
ly understood. In the first place, 
it should be most explicitly ac- 
knowledged as a principle never 
to be departed from, that every 
church is strictly ¢ t in 
its JURISDICTION ; that there can 
never be any exterior authority 
exercised in the appointment of 
officers, in the admission or exclu- 
sion of members, or in any part of 
their discipline. This forms the 
distinguishing and fundamental 
tenet of the congregational sys- 
tem, founded, we are persuaded, 
alike on the dictates of reason, 
and the prescriptions of the sa- 
cred writings; and, therefore, 
any infringement upon this prin- 
ciple would amount, in fact, to a 
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renunciation of those sentiments 
from which the Independent de- 
rives his denomination, and which 
he is bound, by considerations of 
the highest authority, to preserve 
inviolate. 

The precise object for which 
christian churches should unite 
in friendly intercourse, is, mutual 
assistance, either by advice,* or 
by pecuniary contributions.+ This 
object is certainly of great im- 
portance ; and, if properly re- 
garded, would pubelans etl to 
the comfort of our ministers, the 
prosperity of our churches, and 
the extension of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. Indeed, without at- 
tenticn to this duty, no slight de- 
gree. of culpability rests upon our 
societies. 

Let it be remembered, how- 
ever, that nothing beyond assist- 
ance should ever be attempted ; 
not only because any assumption 
of authority and power would be 
inconsistent with the fundamental 
principles of a congregational so- 
ciety, but because it would even- 
tually defeat the end for which 
the union of churches is formed. 
In order that the benefits.of asso- 
ciation should be fully enjoyed, it 
is absolutely necessary that mutual 
confidence should be cherished, 
and preserved entire ; and that a 
spirit of cordial esteem should ex- 
ist, and be retained with the utmost 
care and solicitude. But the mo- 
ment an approach to domination 





* Acts xv. 

+ “ But nowI go unto Jerusalem, to 
minister unto the saints. .For it hath 
pleased them of Macedonia and Achaia, 
to make a certain contribution for the 

r saints which are at Jerusalem. It 
th pleased them, verily; and their 
debtors they are. For if the Gentiles 
have been made partakers of their spi- 
ritual things, their duty is also to minis- 
ter unto them in carnal things.” Rom. 
xv, 25—27. “Then the disciples,every 
man, according to his ability, determined 
to send relief unto the brethren which 
dwelt in Judea: which also they did, 
and sent it to the elders by the hands of 
Barnabas and Saul.” Acts xi. 29, 30. 
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appears, confidence is withdrawn, 
esteem is diminished, and co-ope- 
ration begins to languish and de- 
cline. The assumption of autho- 
rity, on the part of associated 
charches, over particular socie- 
ties, cannot fail to terminate com- 
munion ; and it ought to do so. 

To argue in defence of any 
deviations from the distinguishing 
principles of ecclesiastical inde- 
pendency, that “ circumstances 
alter cases,” is at once to give 
up the chief part of what has 
been adduced, at various times, 
in justification of our withdraw- 
ment from “ the church as by 
law established.” The precepts 
and examples of scripture are 
immutable and unvariable in their 
authority. They know nothing 
of excepted cases: either they 
are binding in all cases, or in 
none. If we also adopt the pliant 
and convenient doctrine of expe- 
diency, then we are left without 
any certain directory; and have 
no reasons to assign for our con- 
duct as Dissenters, but what are 
urged by the Presbyterian, and 
which resolve themselves into 
mere objections to certain parts 
of the Liturgy, to certain ceremo- 
nies and offices of the Church of 
England. At least, we thus re- 
nounce the main, or, rather, 
that general principle, on which 
every ouside Independent 
founds his dissent equally from 
all ecclesiastical establishments ; 
and can no longer plead, in our 
defence, an unqualified and entire 
submission to the authority of 
Him who hath said, ‘ One is 
your master, even Christ; and 
all ye are brethren.” * 

In the union of churches, no 
incroachment upon distinguish- 
ing and fundamental principles, 
even in theory, should be allowed ; 
because such. deviations often 
prove the easy inlet to practical 
violations. Under all circum- 





* Matt, xxiii. 8. 
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stances, a firm, inflexible adhe- 
rence to important principles is of 
infinite consequence : and among 
no body of people would the op- 
posite of this be more inconsis- 
tent, and more unbecoming, than 
among the descendants of the 
ancient Puritans. ‘‘ Decays of 
any kind, even in things natural 
and political, are hardly discern- 
ible, but in and by their effects. 
When an hectic distemper be- 
falls the body of a man, it is 
oftentimes not to be discerned, 
until it is impossible to be cured.”* 
This observation is peculiarly 
and strikingly appropriate to de- 
clensions and aberrations in reli- 
gion. It is of high importance, 
therefore, that in all associations 
of churches, fundamental and 
distinguishing principles should 
be kept constantly in view, so 
that no rules or regulations should 
ever be admitted which cannot be 
reconciled with these principles, 
or which tend, even though re- 
motely, to infringe upon the rights 
and privileges of any particular 
society. 

It seems necessary that, in the 
association of churches, all dele- 
gates or messengers should be 
chosen by those particular socie- 
ties which they are designed to 
represent. + Inattention to this 





* Dr. Owen's “ sy! tome the Ori- 

geal Se. of Evangelical Churches.” Pre- 
ace, p. 12. 

+ “Then pleased it the apostles and 
elders, and the whole church, to send chosen 
men of their own company to Antioch, 
with Paul and Barnabas.” Acts xv. 22. 

“ And we have sent with him, [that is, 
Titus,] the brother, whose praise is in 
the gospel throughout all the churches ; 
and not that only, but who was also 
chosen of the churches, to travel with us 
with this grace,” [or contribution.] 2 Cor. 
viii. 18, 19. 

“ Upon the first day of the week, let 
every one of you la him in store, as 
God hath prospered him, that there be 
no gatherings when I come ; and when 
T come, whomsoever you shall approve 
your letters, them will I send to bring 
your liberality unto Jerusalem.” 1 Cor. 
xvi. 2,3. , 

See, upon this subject, Owen, On 
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rule would tend very seriously to 
injure that confidence which is 
absolutely necessary, in order 
that the communion of churches 
should be efficient and useful. In- 
deed, unless this principle is act- 
ed upon, churches are not repre- 
sented, and will probably pay 
but little deference to advice given 
under these circumstances. In 
the churches of Christ, there 
should be no assumption of office. 
Our pastors, however, mast al- 
ways be regarded as possessing a 
place in assemblies -of this de- 
scription, virtute officii. Their 
presence appears necessary, not 
only as representing their respec- 
tive charges, but also, and espe- 
cially, on their own account. In 
their arduous work, they mast 
often feel the importance of ad- 
vising with their brethren in the 
ministry. 

It is remarked above, that, in 
the association of churches, no- 
thing should ever be attempted 
beyond mutual assistance ;—by 
advice, or contributions. Cir- 
cumstances, however, may occur, 
under which it may be necessary 
that advice should assume the 
language of admonition, expos- 
tulation, remonstrance, or re- 

roof. ‘If one church should 

e credibly given to understand 
of some scandal arising in ano- 
ther church, whether by corrup- 
tion in doctrine, or in manners ; 
and upon diligent search and in- 
quiry, the report is found true ; 
the church, hearing thereof, send- 
eth letters, or messengers, or 
both, unto the elders of that 
church, where such offence is 
po and es them to 7 
as and diligent course for 
the sedeine eareol; but if the 


the true Nature of a Gospel Church, chap. 
xi.; John Cotton’s Way of the Churches 
of Christ in New England, chap. vi. sect. 

the 
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elders of that church should be 
remiss therein, or be faulty them- 
selves, they then certify the whole 
church thereof, to call upon their 
officers, as Paul sent te the church 


of Colosse, to call upon Archip- 

$ to take diligent heed to the 
Pafilling of that work of the mi- 
nistry which he had received of 
the Lord.* If the church hear 
them, the scandal is removed ; if 
it hear them not, the church of- 
fended herewith taketh the help 
of two or three churches more, to 
join with them in their exhorta- 
tion or admonition. 

“Tf still the church where the 
offence lieth persisteth in the neg- 
lect of their duty, and of the coun- 
sel of their brethren, cither the 
matter would be referred to a 
congregation of many, or ail 
ainches sagen, if weed should 
require; or else, if the offence be 
evident and weighty, and of ill, 
though not general consequence, 
the churches offended with them 
would, as justly they might, with- 
draw themselves from the right 
hand of fellowship, and so for- 
bear all such exercises of mutual 
brotherly communion with them, 
which all the churches of Christ 
are wont to walk in, one towards 
another.”—Cotton’s Way of the 
Churches of Christ in New Eng- 
land, page 108. See also his Keys 
of the Kingdom of Heaven, page 
52, &e. 

“ Those in the congregational 
{way] may acknowledge that they 
are bound in conscience to give 
account of their ways to churches 
about them, or to any other who 
shall require it ; this is not in an 
arbitrary way, but as a duty they 
owe to God and man. 

“Secondly, they acknowledge 
that synods of other ministers and 
elders about them, are an ordi- 
nance of Jesus Christ, for help- 
Ing the church inst errors, 
schisms, and scandals. 
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“ Thirdly, that these synods 
may, the power they have 
from Christ, admonish men or 
churches in his name, when they 
see evils continuing in, or grow- 
ing upon the church, and their 

monhitions carry with them the 
authority of Jesus Christ. 

** Fourthly, as there may be 
cause, they may declare men or 
churches to be subverters of the 
faith, or otherwise, according 
to the nature of the offence, 
to shame them before all the 
churches about them. 

‘“* Fifthly, they may, by a so- 
lemn act, in the name of Jesus 
Christ,refuse any further commu- 
nion with them, till they repent.” 
Burroughes’ Irenicum, p. 43. 

** Though churches have no 
more authority one over another 
than one apostle had over ano- 
ther, yet as one apostle might 
admonish another, so may one 
church admonish another, and 
yet without usurpation ; in which 
case, if the church that lieth un- 
der offence do not hearken to the 
church that doth admonish her, 
the church is to acquaint other 
churches with that offence which 
the offending church still lieth 
under, together with the neglect 
of their brotherly admonition 
given unto them; whereupon 
those other churches are to join 
in seconding the admonition for- 
merly given; and if still the of- 
fending church continue in obsti- 
nacy and impenitency, they may 
forbear communion with them, 
and are to proceed to make use 
of the help of a synod, or coun- 
cil of neighbouring churches, 
walking orderly, for their convic- 
tion. If they hear not the sy- 
nod, the synod having declared 
them to be obstinate, particular 
churches, accepting and approv- 
ing the judgment of the synod, 
are to declare the sentence of 
non-communion respectively con- 





* Col, iv. 17. 


* Matt. xviii, 15, 16, 17. 
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cerning them; and thereupon, 
out of religious care to keep their 
own communion pure, they may 
justly withdraw themselves from 
participation with them at the 
Lord’s table, and from such other 
acts of holy communion, as _ the 
communion of churches doth 
otherwise allow and require.”— 
Platform of Discipline, chap. xv. 
sect. 2. W. E. 





THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL. 


HAvING, in a former essay, (see 
Congregational Magazine for 
April, 1819, p. 210,) taken a view 
of the nature of the divine law, 
as promulgated under the Old 
Testament dispensation, I now 
preceed to show that the doc- 
trine of the grace of God, so far 
from being at variance with the 
morality of that law, is actually 
a continuation of it, awd that, 
too, on an extended scale. 

The proofs of this position 
which offer themselves to our 
view, are so numerous, and so 
clear, that we are at a loss how 
to make a proper selection. For 
the sake, however, of perspicuity, 
we shall class them under the 
following general heads. 

I. Those which may be col- 
lected from the ministry of John 
the Baptist. It is a remarkable 
circumstance, that the last of the 
prophets who spoke of the com- 
ing of the Messiah, concludes 
his predictions with these words : 
“ Remember ye the law of Mo- 
ses, my servant, which I com- 
manded unto him in Horeb for 
all Israel, with the statutes and 
judgments.” Jt will be admitted 
by all, that the concluding part 
of Malachi’s prophecy refers to 
the ministry of John, who came 
to prepare the way for the Mes- 
siah, e work to be performed 
by John, is denominated, ‘‘ turn- 
ing the heart of the fathers to 
the children, and the heart of the 
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children to. their fathers.” Ac- 
cordingly we find that the scope 
of John’s preaching was to turn 
the attention of the nation of 
Israel to. thé spirit of the law of 
Moses, from which they had aw- 
fully departed. Inspired with 
the Spirit, and clothed with the 
power of an Elias, he laid the 
axe to the root of their false con- 
fidence, proclaiming to them that 
their natural descent from Abra- 
ham could no longer avail them ; 
that the purifier, the refiner, the 
trier of the thoughts of the heart 
was at hand; and that every tree 
that did not bring forth good 
fruit, should be hewn down and 
cast into the fire that should burn 
as an oven. We have but a very 
abridged account of John’s minis- 
try left on record; that account, 
however, is sufficient to show that 
his chief aim was to connect to- 
gether the doctrine of Moses and 
of Christ, by directing the minds 
of the Jews to him in whose life 
and death they were to behold 
the law of Moses displayed in all 
its glory, extent, and purity. 
When, therefore, John exhort- 
ed the people to liberality, say- 
ing ;—‘* He that hath two coats, 
let nim impart to him that hath 
none ;. and he that hath meat, let 
him do likewise :” when he told 
the publicans to ‘‘ exact no more 
than that which was appointed 
them ;” when he advised the sol- 
dier to. ‘‘ do violence to no man, 
to accuse none falsely, and to be 
content with their wages ;” when 
he commanded the nation of Is- 
rael to repent, and to bring forth 
fruits meet for repentance, he 
was, doubtless, recalling their 
attention to Moses and the pro- 
phets; but the name of Jesus was 
the ground on which he expect- 
ed their obedience to proceed. 
Hence we find, that when he ur- 
ged these things on the Jews, 
it was because the kingdom of 
heaven was at hand; because he, 
of whom Moses and all the 
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prophets testified was about to 
make his appearance; it was 
because he could point to the very 
Christ of God, saying; ‘‘ This 
is he of whom I said, after me 
cometh a man which is preferred 
before me; for he was before 
me: behokd, the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the 
world !” 

II. The ministry of Christ af- 
fords abundant illustration of 
the position we have advanced. 

The testimony which John 
bore of Jesus as the Messiah, 
appears to have excited consider- 
able attention in Judea, for we 
find Jesus, on commencing his 
public ministry, surrounded with 
vast multitudes eager to listen to 
the doctrines which he taught. 
And here let it be particularly 
observed, that the foundation of 
the doctrine of Jesus was laid in 
the writings of Moses and the 
prophets. Accordingly the first 
thing to which Jesus directed the 
attention of the people, was a 
em and just exposition of the 
aw of Moses. Seeing the multi- 
tude around him, we are told he 
ascended a mountain, and, hav- 
ing called his disciples to him, he 
delivered to them, in the hearing 
of the multitude, a discourse, in 
which he pointedly condemned 
the numerous corruptions which 
the scribes and pharisees had 
introduced into the Jewish reli- 
gion; and at the same time ex- 
pounded the law of Moses in so 
elear and forcible a manner, that, 
it is said, ‘‘ the people were as- 
tonished at his doctrine, for he 
taught them as one having au- 
thority, and not as the scribes.” 
It is not possible here to give 
an analysis of this inimitable dis- 
course ; the reader, it is hoped, 
is already acquainted with it, and, 
consequently, is aware thet the 
design of Jesus was to show that 
those rules which God had, 

rough the medium of Moses, 
jaid down for the regulation of 

Cong. Mac. No. 21. 
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the moral conduct of his crea- 
tures, are iramutable, and eternal; 
and that the heavens and the 
earth should sooner pass away, 
than the least part of them should 
fail, and that true happiness con- 
sisted in rendering an unreserved 
obedience to the precepts which 
he enforced. 

Nor was this all. The Jews, 
particularly the sect of the Pha- 
risees, prided themselves in their 
rigid observance of the precepts 
of the law. Their obedience, 
however, was only external ; all 
their works they did to be seen 
of men, whose approbation they 
sought more than the praise of 
God ; but Jesus showed them that 
the righteousness which he re- 
quired, was far superior to this; 
that love to God and man must 
form the spring of all their ac- 
tions, and that evil in any shape 
must not be allowed in the heart, 

If from this we pass on to the 
other discourses of Jesus, we 
find him proceeding on the same 
principle, demanding the utmost 
purity of heart in his followers, 
and constantly representing this 
as the righteousness required by 
the law and the prophets. It is 
a gross mistake to suppose, as 
many do, that, under the former 
dispensation, God was pleased 
with something short of sincerity 
and purity of heart in his wor- 
ship. There is nothing for which 
the people of Israel are more fre- 
=— reproved than for their 

eficiency in these respects. God 
always required truth in the in- 
ward parts; and even their of- 
fering the sacrifices which he 
had appointed, he declared to be 
an abomination in his sight, when 
they were not offered with a 
pure heart. Indeed, had any 
thing of this kind existed, it would 
have been used by the Jews, and 
with great effect, as an argument 
against the doctrines of Jesus, 
As it was, they attempted to fas- 
ten on him the charge of innova- 
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tion, and used every means they 
could devise to entangle him in 
his speech, and to draw from him- 
self some ground of accusation ; 
and itis peculiarly worthy of no- 
tice, that Jesus repelled all these 
invidious attacks by identifying 
his doctrines with those of Mo- 
ses and the prophets. 

It was precisely on this ground 
that our Lord accounted for the 
unbelief of the Jews. To him, 
and consequently, to his doc- 
trines, gave all the prophets wit- 
ness; the testimony of Jesus is 
the very spirit of prophecy; 
hence it followed, that had they 
believed Moses, they would have 
believed. on Jesus also, for he 
wrote of him; but if they believ- 
ed not his writings, it was not 
possible that they should believe 
the sayings of Christ. 

But further, let us look at that 
beautiful epitome of the law, 
given in the reply of Jesus to 
the question proposed to him 
by the lawyer, respecting the 
great commandment in the law. 
Mark xii. 28. 

The first of all the command- 
ments, is; Hear, O Israel; the 
Lord our God is one Lord; 
and thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind, and with all thy 
strength. This is the first com- 
mandment. And the second is like 
unto it, namely this, “‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself. 
There is none other command 
ment greater than these.” This 
was in fact a summary of his 
own doctrine ; and it appears to 
have been a conviction of this, 
together with the consideration 
that,— ‘“‘ on these two com- 
mandments hang all the law and 
the prophets,” that prevented 
them from asking him any more 
questions. But it was not du- 
ring the personal ministry of the 
Lord Jesus, that the full deve- 
lopment of his doctrine was to 
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be made; this, for reasons the 
most important, was reserved 
for the ministry of his apostles. 
We proceed, therefore, to con- 
sider, 

III. The proofs which arise 
from the ministry of the apostles. 

The case of the Apostle Paul 
will furnish, under this head, the 
most felicitous illustration. Ne- 
ver had scribe or pharisee more 
thoroughly imbibed the princi- 
ples of the Jewish religion, than 
Paul had done. He was “ a pha- 
risee of the pharisees ;”—touching 
the righteousness of the law, 
blameless; concerning zeal, per- 
secuting the church, for, like the 
rest of his countrymen, he thought 
himself in duty bound to do many 
things contrary to-the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth. Paul had 
studied the law under Gamaliel, 
a doctor, probably deeply learn- 
ed in the law of Moses; had 
lived after the strictest form of 
his sect, and maintained a good 
conscience before God, and in 
the sight of the nation of Israel. 
Notwithstanding all these advan- 
tages, however, we find him ac- 
knowledging that he not only had 
never understood the law till he 
saw it exhibited in the gospel of 
Jesus, but that he had been ac- 
tually opposing it in his rigid 
conformity to it. 

When Paul embraced the doc- 
trines of Jesus, the Jews imme- 
diately charged him with hostile 
intentions towards Moses and 
the prophets: To this charge he 
thus replied ; ‘‘ Having obtained 
help of God, I continue unto this 
day, witnessing both to small 
and great, saying none other 
things than those which the pro- 
phets and Moses did say should 
come; that Christ should suffer, 
and that he should be the first 
that should rise from the dead, 
and should shew light unto the 
people, and to the gentiles.” 
Now, who ever magnified more 
the doctrine of the grace of God 
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than Paul did? who ever spoke 
in more glowing terms of mercy 
and forgiveness? who ever glo- 
ried more in the cross of Christ? 
who ever entertained humbler 
views of human nature? who was 
ever farther removed from self- 
righteous boasting ?—and yet, 
while maintaining these as the 
leading features of the grace of 
God, he said none other things 
than those which the prophets and 
Moses did say should come. In- 
stead, therefore, of making void 
the law through the faith of the 
gospel, he established it. 

From the passage above quo- 
ted, it appears, that the prophets 
and Moses taught no other doc- 
trines than those which Christ 
and his apostles taught ; the spi- 
rit by which they were inspired 
led them to speak of the suffer- 
ings of Christ, and the glory that 
was to follow his resurrection 
from the dead. And this makes 
good an assertion ventured in 
the preceding essay, that there 
never was but one ground on 
which man could stand accepted 
before his Maker. 

But it may be proper here to 
take a more particular view of 
the two dispensations. We have 
seen that the doctrine of salva- 
tion by the grace of God, is com- 
mon to them both; but it must 
not be forgotten, that the new 
dispensation infinitely transcends 
the old. The one was glorious 
by reason of the pomp and splen- 
dour attending its worship; the 
other is glorious in its own sim- 
plicity: the former consisted of 
an extensive variety of ordinan- 
ces, which served as so many 
shadowy representations of the 
substance of the latter. It pleas- 
ed the Almighty, in making a re- 
velation of mercy to mankind, to 
unfold it in a gradual manner. 
Those who lived under the early 
dawnings of the revelation of 
mercy, are spoken of as children 
placed under tutors and gover- 


nors till the time appointed by the 
father; the doctrines of Moses 
formed the rudiments, or first 
jac of their learning; and 
ence the law is said to have 
been their schoolmaster wuniil 
Christ. A perfect view, however, 
is given of the doctrine of salva- 
tion in the-work of Christ; in 
him is displayed the substance of 
all that was shadowed out by the 
faint representations of the Mo- 
saical institutions; and in this 
case, the ministration which has 
passed away had no glory, com- 
pared with the glory of that 
which excelleth, and which abid- 
eth for ever. Here, then, are su- 
perior advantages enjoyed by 
those who live under the new 
dispensation ; here are those 
things which many kings, and 
propheis, and righteous men de- 
sired to see and hear; the dark- 
ness is passed, the shadows are 
fled, the true light now shineth ; 
let it be remembered that this de- 
mands a proportionate degree of 
conformity to the will of God ; for 
‘to whomsoever much is given, 
of them will much be required.” 
On some future occasion [I in- 
tend to show the practical bear- 
ing of the remarks already offer- 
ed in this and the preceding pa- 
per. J. M. 


a 
To the Editors. 

ON CONTRIBUTIONS AT THE 
LORD’S TABLE. 
ALTHOUGH absolute uniformity 
as to every thing connected with 
religion, is not to be expected, 
nor, indeed, is it really neces- 
sary, yet, when any information 
can be derived from scripture, or 
when the nature and design of 
any observance sufficiently point 
out the line of conduct which 
ought to be observed, as to at- 
tending circumstances, it is highly 
desirable that a similarity of sen- 
timent and practice should be 
adopted and retained. Respecting 
the subject of this paper, it 
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must be acknowledged, that we 
have but little information in the 
sacred volume. Indeed, we can- 
not ascertain with certainty, whe- 
ther or not, from the first insti- 
tution of this ordinance, it was 
the custom to make contributions 
at the Lord’s table. That from 
the beginning of the gospel dis- 
pensation, it was regarded as the 
duty of the disciples to contri- 
bute to the necessities of the 
saints, there can be no doubt ;* 
and that on one occasion, at least, 
they were exhorted to lay by 
them in store, with this benevo- 
lent view, on the first day of the 
week,+ the day on which they 
were regularly accustomed to 
meet together, for the purpose of 
breaking bread,t{ is placed be- 
yond all controversy. 

It is quite clear, however, from 
ecclesiastical history, that the 
practice of making collections at 
the Lord’s table, for the poor, ob- 
tained generally, or, it is proba- 
ble we might say, universally, in 
the early ages of christianity. 
“ On the day that is called 
Sunday,” says Justin Martyr, 
who wrote in the year 155, “ all 
the christians meet together, he- 
cause that is the day of our Sa- 
viour’s resurrection, and then we 
have read to us the writings of 
the prophets and apostles. This 
done, the president makes a 
speech, ‘exhorting the people to 

ractise what they have heard. 
en we ail join in prayer. Then 
bread, wine, and water are 
brought forth; and the president 
having again poured out prayer 
and praises to God, there is a 
distribution and communication 
made of the sacramental ele- 
ments. Last of all, those who 
are willing and able, contribute 
what they think fit, for the relief 


* Rom. xii. 13. ; 1 John iii. 17. ; 1 Tim. 
vi. 17, &c.; Gal. ii. 10.; Acts xi, 29, 
30. ; Heb. xiii. 16. 
¢ 1 Car. xvi. 1,2. 

+ Acts xx. 7. 
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of the indigent.” Apol. ii, p. 98. 
—‘‘ The matter of the eucha- 
rist,” says Du Pin, speaking of 
the first three centuries, ‘“‘ was 
bread, and wine mixed with wa- 
ter. Believers made their of- 
fering. The offerings were for 
the poor.” History of the Church, 
vol. ii. chap. vii. * 

In the present inquiry, the na- 
ture and design of the eucharist 
seem to demand our particular 
attention. The Lord’s supper is 
not only a memorial of that great 
sacrifice which was once offered 
for sin, but is also designed to 
represent and promote the af- 
fectionate union of believers in 
Christ. + Now what can be more 
evidential of regard for our bre- 
thren, than contributions for the 
relief of those who are in cir- 
cumstances of need? And what 
time ean be more suitable for the 
manifestation of this regard, than 
when we are thus avowing our- 
selves to be on the Lord’s side, 
and professing, in a manner so 
significant, that we are all one in 
Christ Jesus. { 

But, notwithstanding this ob- 
vious deduction, there porn 
among our congregational socie- 
ties some little diversity with 
regard to the application of what 
is collected at the Lord’s table ; 
a diversity, arising, in general, 
though probably not always, from 
the difference of circumstances 
ander which our churches are 
placed with regard to the pro- 
portion of poor members. How- 
ever, it is necessary to remark 
here, that if the collections made 
at the Lord’s table are applied to 


* The following is an evident allusion 
to the approp use of sacramental 
oblations :—‘ Locuples et dives es, et 
Dominicum celebrare te credis que cor- 
bonam omnino non respicis ; que in Do- 
tmninicum sine sacrificio venis, que pat- 
tem de sacrificio quod pauper obtulit, 
sumis!” Cyprian de Opere et Eleemosyn. 
sect. xiv. 354. 

+ Hall “Ox Terms of Communion,” 
page 7. 

+ Gal, iii. 28, ; 1 Cor. x. 16,17, 3,4. 
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e ral expenses attending a 
pace of worship ; or, if after the 

read and wine consumed during 
the observance of this ordinance, 
are paid for, the remainder is 
not given to the poor, there is 
nothing appropriate in the time 
at which they are made, nor in 
the restrictions by which they 
are bounded. If they are for 
general purposes, or for any pur- 
pose in which the congregation 
at large are interested, Why, it 
may be asked, are they. made at 
the Lord’s table? and, Why are 
they not extended to the spec- 
tators? At least, if there are poor 
members, and the money thus 
eollected is not appropriated to 
their use, it would appear that 
one important end or design of 
this solemn and interesting ordi- 
nance, is overlooked, or not suf- 
ficiently regarded, 

Perhaps there may be churches 
in which there are no poor mem- 
bers. In that case, there seems 
no particular reason why any 
collection should be made; as 
contributions at the Lord’s table 
cannot be regarded as a neces- 
sary appendage to the Lord’s 
supper, especially when their 
most appropriate object has no 
existence. Collections for other 
purposes would be made with 
greater propriety at some other 
time ; because, to make them at 
the Lord’s table would tend to 
form an inappropriate association 
of ideas; and might establish a 
custom, which, at some future pe- 
riod, and under a change of cir- 
cumstances, would interfere with 
their more legitimate and proper 
application. Amos. 





To the Editors. 
EXAMINATION OF MR. FOSTER’S 
OBJECTION TO A CLASSICAL 
EDUCATION. 

—— Vos exemplaria Greca 
Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna. 
Crassic literature, so widely dif- 
fused, and so enthusiastically pur- 
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sued, cannot fail to be productive 
of mighty results, it is the 
duty of reflective and religious 
parents to estimate their nature ; 
and, as good and evil, in varied 
proportions, are attendant upon 
every human pursuit, to calculate 
in this where lies the preponder- _ 
ance—in the scale of detriment or 
advantage. It is at school that the 
study of the Greek and Roman 
authors is, in almost all cases, 
commenced ; at a period of life, 
therefore, when the susceptibility 
of the mind demands correct im- 
pressions; for, be they what they 
mays they are permanent as life. 
few, perhaps, in Jater years, 
may court the acquaintance of the 
classic muse ; but, at such a time, 
the character is less dependent 
for formation upon extrinsic ma- 
terials; the passions are more 
disciplined, the imagination more 
chastened, the judgment more 
magisterial. To the scholastic in- 
troduction to classic literature, I 
intend, then, in this brief essay, 
to confine my observations; to 
endeavour to determine if it be 
the duty of christians, educating 
their offspring for an immortal 
destiny, to bestow or to withhold 
a classical education. As it is, 
the practice obtains, wherever 
the expense can be afforded ; 
and some sort of estimate may 
generally be formed of the rank, 
and wealth, and influence of a 
family, by the quantum of ancient 
literature diffused among_ its 
branches. Of objections to this 
species of knowledge little, there- 
fore, is ever heard; but objec- 
tions are sometimes advanced, 
and some are to be found in the 
work of a modern and celebrated 
essayist. Mr. Foster, in the fifth 
and sixth letters of his piece, 
** On the aversion of men of taste 
to evangelical religion,” desig- 
nates classical literature as one 
of the causes of such aversion. 
From the religion and the meta- 
physics of the ancients he ap- 
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prehends little or no detriment to 
the mind of the student: a my- 
thology too absurd to gain defer- 
ence in an age illuminated and 
directed by the revealed descrip- 
tion of Deity; and metaphysics, 
superseded by juster and more 
satisfactory systems. It is from 
the biography, the biographical 
portion of history, and the poetry 
of those times, that he suspects 
contamination. The heroes of the 
, and those of the historian, 
are both, with him, productive of 
an anti-christian spirit in the 
youthful and ingenuous; since, 
although it is the more marked 
characteristic of poetic power to 
create an incessant sympathy with 
the hero, yet “‘ no one will deny, 
that both the characters and the 
sentiments which are the favour- 
ites of the historian, become the 
favourites also of the admiring 
reader ; for this would be to deny 
the excellence of the eloquence. 
It is the high test and proof of 
enius, that a writer can render 
is subject interesting to his rea- 
ders, not merely in a general 
way, but in the very same man- 
ner in which it interests himself.” 
The poets whom he criminates 
are Homer, Virgil, and Lucan; 
—the first, as attaching us to 
ferocious and revengeful beings, 
whose chief excellence is brute 
courage, and inextinguishable 
vengeance ; the second as giving 
erroneous and depraving ideas of 
a future state, and tending to di- 
minish the horror of suicide ; and 
Lucan, as fostering sentiments of 
death hestile to those of chris- 
tianity, as well as pourtraying, 
together with Plutarch, a form of 
excellence, whose life and soul 
are opposite to those of chris- 
tianity, ‘if the whole system of 
a christian’s sentiments is re- 
uired to be exactly adjusted to 
the economy of redemption.” 
I am not disposed to question 
a tendency asserted by so philo- 
sophic and accurate an observer 


of human nature; I am ready to 
allow, that revenge is lauded, and 
a martial spirit superlatively in- 
culeated by Homer; that the 
Elysian fields of Virgil are not 
the heaven of christianity, the 
pure, m4 unimpassioned para- 
dise of God; that suicide, not 
only in Virgil and other poets, 
but in the more sober page of the 
historian, does not stand naked in 
its horrors and its crime ; that 
the mighty men of Lucan and 
Platarch are not the humble, 
self-denying, contrite followers 
of the Lamb of God; and I will 
concede all the force to such ar- 
guments which any defender may 
demand. No others, I presume, 
remain unadduced ; since, other- 
wise, the capacious view of Mr. 
Foster would have detected, and 
his virtue exposed them to dis- 
cussion. Let me now consider, 
whether these acknowledged evils 
be not outweighed by mightier 
good; whether, as nothing to- 
tally purified from alloy can be 
expected, a christian father may 
not, with an unwounded consci- 
ence, bestow upon his child an 
education, which, if it possess 
some chances of peril, can boast 
of many more of benefit and suc- 
cess. 

I observe, first, that to a con- 
siderable extent, the morality of 
classic lore harmonizes with that 
of revelation. The wisest and 
some of the most renowned of 
the ancients were monotheists in 
sentiment,and devout in practice ; 
they appointed their hours of 
devotion, of self-examination, and 
preparation for relative duties ; 
they reverenced and observed an 
oath; they inculcated filial piety, 
and respect to be scrupulously 
paid to age ; they reprobated and 
punished murder, and adultery, 
and theft, and perjury; they ex- 


' horted to contentment, and the 


dereliction of selfish desires, and 
the observance of the rights of 
others. The histories of Socrates, 
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and other philosophers; of Re- 
gulus; of the Lacedzmonians ; 
the examples of Lucretia for chas- 
tity, of Fabricius and Cincinna- 
tus for temperance, both corro- 
borate my assertions, and illus- 
trate the high tone of individual 
and national morality which cer- 
tain periods of classic history de- 
veloped. To which of these, ab- 
stractedly, can a christian find 
objection? Nay, they are incen- 
tives to similar virtue in himself. 
If, with interest, and passions, 
and fancy, unopposed by future 
consequences, unparalyzed by fu- 
ture fears, unbridled by a certi- 
fied and prospective judgment, 
these matt generate and display 
such lofty virtue ; what, with hell 
and heaven developed, with judg- 
ment, and eternity, and God be- 
fore him, what manner of person 
“ ought he to be in all holy con- 
versation and godliness.” 
Secondly. I have, above, con- 
ceeded the abstract tendency to 
unchristian sentiments, which cer- 
tain writings of the ancients dis- 
play ; that the admirer of Homer 
will feel martial; and the enthu- 
siastic reader of Lucan not form 
the most humiliating estimate of 
human nature and himself. But 
I am addressing my arguments to 
christian parents; and in the 
children of such, how can such 
literature have an abstract ope- 
ration? If they be indeed chris- 
tians, the religion of the gospel 
will have been inculcated from 
the early dawn of intelligence, 
long before the introduction to 
classic knowledge ; it will be in- 
culcated still, and the daily en- 
forcement of christian precepts, 
and the daily observation of chris- 
tian examples, will serve to neu- 
tralize the mischief, and annihi- 
late the perils of pagan immo- 
rality and doctrine. I am aware 
that the Bible contains.all that is 
essential of incentive to virtue, 
of dehortation from vice; I know 


that it proposes every variety of 
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goodness as an example, every 
species of vice and misery as a 
warning ; but who is prepared to 
say that an inference can be 
drawn from too many premises? 
a judgment established upon too 
many facts? Who will deny that 
the victory over temptation, 
which a heathen has displayed, 
may add fresh sternness to 
a christian’s virtue; give him 
greater tolerance of pain, and 
higher contempt of sensual, de- 
grading pleasure? For my own 
part, I avow, and I have as much 
right to appeal to personal expe- 
rience, as the learned essayist 
whom [ have quoted, that I have 
never risen from the perusal of 
the martyrdom of Socrates, or of 
the Enchiridion of Epictetus, 
without having my love of God 
and of truth corroborated, and 
my superiority to objects of sense 
confirmed. 

So far I have assumed a reli- 
gious instruction coeval with a 
classical; but, unhappily, even 
in this most christian of lands, 
the first is often totally neglected, 
and the last alone bestowed. And 
here the arguments in favour of 
the Greek and Roman literature 
assume another, and a more im- 
posing, and, to me, resistless atti- 
tude. If I deem that literature 
partially contributive to those 
good effects at which a religious 
education aims; partially, where 
otherwise it would be pernicious, 
neutralized and subdued by the 
opposing truth of the gospel; no 
way inimical to a christian course 
towards heaven and immortality ; 
in the absence of christian disci- 
pline, I believe it to be essential 
to civilization and refinement ; 
essential, especially, to the main- 
tenance in this country of civil 
and religious liberty. In the ab- 
sence of the pure and humble 
morality of Christ, who is pre- 
pared. to say, that the lofty-mind- 
ed honour, and chastity, and suf- 
ferance, and self-devotion, incul- 
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cated by the sages, and i 
by many of the great of ancient 
times, are worthy of contempt in 
a moral or political point of view? 
How monstrous a being is the 
man equally devoid of christian 
morality,and the Romana Virtus / 
If the question be to be decided 
by personal experience, to that 
I again appeal, when I affirm, 
that the general effect produced 
in my school-boy-mind by Ro- 
man and Grecian history, was 
favourable to morality, to victory 
over sensual gratification, instead 
of crime cal dieeceties to a 
reference of adversity and death. 
Bat vast as I deem the benefits 
of such an education in the de- 
tail of life,in the minor, and closer, 
and more varied connexions of 
men, it is in their grand, univer- 
sal, political intercourse, parti- 
pare in this land, that I behold 
it acting efficiently and exten- 
sively in the = = ee 
and happiness. We live under a 
qhemuints of which the natu- 
ral tendency, as history and ex- 
perience more modern have de- 
monstrated, is towardsdespotism. 
By such affirmation, I trast, [ am 
not vilifying that gevernment, 
since I believe it to possess this 
characteristic in common with all 
others, but to possess it in a minor 
to many ; since all my ad- 
miration of the Grecian states, and 
of the Roman empire, fades before 
the grandeur, and stability, and 
actual freedom of the majestic 
constitution of Great Britain, as 
the rays of the taper are lost in 
the radiance of the sun. This 
despotic tendencyis checked from 
ration by the wide diffusion 

of sentiments of freedom, which, 
if they did not originate, are 
maintained and propagated by an 
admiration of the ancients; and 


while our colleges and grammar- 
scheols are annually sendin 
forth nobles, and gentry, oat 
merchants, and yeomanry, im- 
bued with an Attic taste, and a 





Roman temper, I hope, and I 
believe, that this great empire 
has nothing to fear from the in- 
sidious dilapidations of ministe- 
rial baseness, nor the open out- 
rage of reforming mobs. 

The tendency towards religi- 
ous despotism which . an eccle- 
siastical establishment implies, 
is also clearly illustrated in the 
page of history. It is writ- 
ten in blood; and if the sun 
and the moon retire with hor- 
ror from the sight, it can be read 
by the light of faggots, and 
torches, and firebrands. Here, 
too, the beneficent interposition 
of classic learning, while it ani- 
mates to resistance, if resistance 
be demanded, diminishes the ne- 
cessity, by mitigating the cause, 
in a refined and literary clergy. 

This, then, is the sum of my 
convictions :— the spirit which 
the Greeks and Romans display- 
ed, and which their literature ge- 
nerates, is not the spirit of the 
lowly religion of the gospel ; but, 
in the absence of this, it is an 
essential substitute, without which 
sensuality would paralyze the 
energies of our countrymen, and 
yield them passive to a frightful 
despotism. The pious father, if 
indeed he perform his duty, if 
he rightly inculcate the truth of 
Christ, need fear nothing from 
the discipline of classic litera- 
tare ; in his offspring will be ge- 
nerated a spirit more conducive 
to personal and political, to tem- 
poral and everlasting felicity, 
than any learning besides can 
form. I am aware that I differ 
in the comparative certainty of 
this result, from the ingenious 
essayist, who says, “ this care- 
ful effort will often but very par- 
tially prevent the mischief.” I 
am not affirming that religious 
instrnction will infallibly produce 
its desired effect: daily expe- 
rience would belie me; “ Paul 
may plant, and Apollos water ;” 
but that, if it fail, it fails from 
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other causes than classic litera- 
ture, whose mythology, and phi- 
losophy, and moral motives, I 
already suppose to have been 
proved false, if the evidences 
of christianity have been clear- 
ly displayed. If this display 
have failed, if the overwhelming 
arguments for the truth of the 
gospel will not be admitted, it 
argues a different kind of mind 
from that which literature would 
form; a mind, for which I would 
pray, that, as it rejects Christ, it 
would accept Socrates ;— as it 
scorns revelation, it would im- 
bibe all the ‘‘ mischief” which 
the classics could induce. But I 
must conclude this long letter, 
and Ido so with a final argu- 
ment in favour of ancient learn- 
ing, whose conclusion will be ad- 
mitted, if my premises should 
not be denied. Mr. Foster waits 
“till some new dispensation of 
heaven shall establish the reign 
of christianity. In that better 
season, perhaps, the great works 
of ancient genius will be read 
with such a state of mind as can 
receive the intellectual improve- 
ment derivable from them, and, 
at the same time, as little coin- 
cide, or be infected with their 
moral spirit, as, in the present 
age, we venerate their mytholo- 
gical vanities.” 

Had Mr. Foster heard the 
morning sermomiof a very elo- 
quent divine at the late mission- 
ary meeting in London, he would 
have learnt with ecstasy, that 
that very season is arrived. I 
hope it is not too good to be 
true; and that Mr. Foster will 
have to publish another edition 
of his essays, wherein he will 
make his peace with the classics. 

GRatvs. 
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-. how he is to mroneila the 
iscrepancy apparentin the ninth 
chapter of the book of Exodus, 
In the 6th verse it is said,. ‘and 
all the cattle of Egypt died: and 
in the 9th, it is. recorded, that 
“ the dust of the land .became.a 
boil, breaking forth with. blains 
upon man and upon beast,” &c. - 
There is no yori here, 
and a very little attention to the 
circumstances will render the 
whole plain. Has M. considered 
how long a period elapsed. be- 
tween the first judgment, of water 
turned into blood, and the death 
of the first-born ? Some appear 
to think that all these ten sore 
judgments were executed as fast 
as they could. follow each other, 
and were all inflicted in a few 
weeks; whereas, if we consider 
all the circumstances, it will ap- 
pear, that from the execution of 
the first judgment, to the deliver- 
ance of Israel out of Egypt, was 
full two years; and thus the Di- 
vine Being, while manifesting his 
justice, against incorrigible sin- 
ners, also manifested great pa- 
tience and forbearance, in giving 
them space for repentance. It is 
well known that the Israelites 
marched out of Egypt at the 
time of the Passover, which was 
soon after the vernal equinox : 
now, if their first month, Abib; 
commenced at the vernal equi- 
nox, which is with us the 21st of 
March, then the fourteenth day 
of the first month must have been 
about the 4th of our April; and 
this was about the time of their 
barley-harvest, for we find in the 
twenty-third chapter of Leviti- 
cus, after the directions given for 
the Passover, that, on the mor- 
row after the sabbath, the priest 
was towave the sheaf of their first- 
fruits. Now, if we refer to the se- 
venth judgment, viz. that of hail, 
we find, that Pharaoh and bis ser- 
vants were warned of it, and that 
some caused their servants and 
cattle to flee into the houses, and 
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they were safe; but he that re- 

ed not the word of the Lord, 

his servants and cattle in the 
field, and they were destroyed : 
we are also informed, that the 
flax and the barley were smitten ; 
for the barley was in the ear, and 
the flax was bolled; bat the 
wheat and the rye were not smit- 
ten, for they were not grown up. 
From these circumstances, then, 


‘we gather that this judgment 


came in the spring, after the bar- 
ley was in the ear, and before it 
was quite ripe. Now, as the bar- 
ley was ripe at the Passover, so 
that the Israelites offered a sheaf 
of it at that feast, it follows, 
that this judgment must have been 
sent a little before that period, 
robably about the beginning of 
arch ; consequently, this must 
have been a full year before the 
Israelites left Egypt, because, 
some time after the storm of hail, 
there were locusts sent, when the 
vegetables were grown agaift ; so 
that the hail must have been sent 
in the year preceding that in 
which the Israelites left Egypt. 
The next plague, that of the Io. 
custs, came in the height of sum- 
mer; and it is said, that ‘‘ they 
should eat the residue of that 
which is escaped, which remain- 
eth to you from the hail.” Pro- 
bably this may mean, that the 
wheat and rye, which it was 
said was not grown when the 
hail destroyed the barley and the 
flax, should be destroyed by the 
locusts; for when the sending of 
these locusts was threatened by 
Moses and Aaron, Pharaoh’s ser- 
vants said, “Let the men go; 
knowest thou not yet that Egypt 
is destroyed?” Now, if this 
pened before the wheat and rye 
were got in, it was probably the 
latter end of May. This I gather 
from Leviticus xxiii., where the 
Israelites are directed to offer 
two wave loaves of their new 
corn at the feast of Pentecost, 
which was to be fifty days from 
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the offering of the sheaf of bar- 
ley. But whether these locusts 
came before the wheat was ga- 
thered in, or after, it proves this 
point,—that the storm of hail 
could not have happened in the 
same year in which the Israelites 
left Egypt. 

If, then, there was an interval 
of a year,or upwards, between the 
executing of the judgment of the 
hail, which was the seventh, to 
the death of the first-born, which 
was the tenth, what time may we 
reasonably suppose intervened 
between the first judgment and 
the seventh? Of these former 
ones we have not such particular 
data to argue from, as those we 
have mentioned ; but we may ob- 
serve, that the fourth judgment, 
that of flies, was, no doubt, 
sent in the summer; and if what 
Mr. Bruce states, in his Account 
of Abyssinia, is correct, there is 
a large and venomous fly which, 
in the summer, gees from thence 
to Egypt. Now, as we have al- 
ready seen that the storm of hail 
eame in the spring, and a full 
year before the death of the first- 
born, then this plague of flies 
must have been sent in the pre- 
ceding summer, and a year and 
three quarters before the Israel- 
ites left Egypt; and as three 
judgments ee this, viz. 
water tarned into blood, frogs, 
and lice, there is every reason to 
conclude that some time elapsed 
between each of them; in which 
case, there must have been a pe- 
riod of two years or upwards, 
between the first and the last 
judgment. 

Permit me, now,to make a few 
observations on the supposed ap- 
parent discrepancy between the 
Srd, 6th, 9th, and 19th verses of 
Exodus ix. Inthe 6th verse, the 
cattle are said all to have died by 
the murrain; and yet the cattle 
were afflicted by the subsequent 
plague of boils. The flies appear 
to have been a dreadful scourge. 
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In our translation, the phrase is, 
** swarms of flies ;” but the word 
‘‘flies” being in italics, I presume 
it is in the original, only swarms. 
In Psalm cv. it is said, ‘‘ there 
came divers sorts of flies;” and 
the same is said in Psalm Ixxviii., 
‘‘ He sent divers sorts of flies 
among them, which devoured 
them ;” whence we may gather 
that these flies were venomous 
and poisonous, and, either by 
their bites, or stings, inflicted 
death ; or, by their poisonous in- 


‘fection of all the plants, rendered 


them unfit for use: and it is pro- 
bable, also, that this occasioned 
the subsequent plague of the mur- 
rain among the beasts, all the 
vegetables being corrupted; for 
it is said, ‘the land was eorrupt- 
ed, by reason of the swarms of 
flies.” And, although Moses was 
directed to give Pharaoh notice 
of it, it does not appear that he 
was directed to stretch forth his 
rod, or use any sign to bring it; 
but it seemed to come more in the 
usual course of providence than 
some of the other judgments, 
But we may also observe, that 
the flies are the first judgment, 
from which it is expressly said 
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that the Israelites were free, and 
that it fell on the Egyptians only; 
and as to the murrain, we are in- 
formed that none of the cattle of 
the children of Israel died. Now 
from what has been advanced, it 
appears that the flies came in the 
summer ; that a murrain followed, 
probably in the latter end of sum- 
mer, or autumn; and that the hail 
did not come until the following 
spring. There was ample time 
for the Egyptians to purchase a 
fresh stock of cattle from the Is- 
raelites, after the murrain, and 
before the boils and the hail 
came; and by this means the Is- 
raelites would be enriched, for 
their cattle being so wondrously 
preserved, would be eagerly pur- 
chased by the ot re So 
that there appears no discrepancy 
in the aecount that all the cattle 
of the Egyptians died by the 
murrain, as they had most pro- 
bably procured a fresh stock of 
eattle before the boils came; 
there being in all likelihood an 
interval of some months between 
the two judgments; and between 
the murrain and the hail, proba- 
bly six months. K. 
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MENTAL SUFFERING. 


A plaintive 


e, of joyless beam, 


th a brow of care receding ; 
A fallen cheek, of hectic gleam ; 

A broken heart, with sorrow bleeding! 
Sad when the loathing vision flees 
The scenes that nature paints to please, 
When disappointment’s feverish hue 
Reflection calls, and strikes anew 

The heart with sorrow bleeding ! 


‘Tears murmur not his grief away, 
‘Tears— mildest utterance of sadness ; 
But more than bitterest tears could say, 
Reveals the glance of kindling madness. 
Tears soothe the drooping child of care, 
When hover tempests of despair ; 
But absent,—then reflects the eye 
The inward throb of 


And darts the glance 


madness. 


Hark ! how, when moans corporeal pain, 


pai 
Responsive sighs the gen’ral feeling! 


Yet undiscern’d, unsooth’d, remain ; 
The wounds that mock the power of healing; ~ 
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‘The quick’ning step, the glancing eye, 
The limb convulsed, the stifled sigh,— 
Reporters of supreme distress ,— 
Obtain commiseration less 

Than wounds a moment healing. 
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True,—sympathy might more deject 
The soul of silent untold sorrow, 
‘Which loves to pine, nor feels neglect, 
Nor wishes for a brighter morrow. 
Yes! there are griefs can better bear 
Their anguish than the pitying tear, 
Obtrusive deem’d ;—but though it fail 
At first, it might at last prevail, 
To gild a brighter morrow. 


Gonceive that full attire of woe . 
Which vests the heart whence hope is banished ; 
Encircling fast the black waves flow, 
But ew’ry sPrinG of joy has vanished! 
Fast rolling comes the last huge wave,— 
Ingenious efforts yet may save, 
And bless thee may the peaceful eye, 
Where never more shall say the sigh, 
* The springs of joy are vanished.” 


Thy powers to save then all unite ; 
But deep conceal the kind endeavour, 
For secret sorrow dragged to light, 
‘Indignant feels, ~—and sinks for ever. 
If-tuned to sadness thou a pear, 
Thy tale of woe may gain his ear ; 
And harrow’d by another’s groan, 
The mourner may remit his own, 
Nor wretched sink for ever. 


‘Talk not to him of eartlily bliss 


Who sickens at the thought of pleasure ; 
But point a fairer world than this, 
Where never fades the once-gained treasure. 
Recount the woes a Saviour bore, 
To mark the way to Canaan’s shore, . 
And tell how bow’d His soul with pain, 
That sorrow’s children might obtain 
A never-fading treasure. 


Tho’ sterile earth deny a balm 
To sorrows of its own infliction, 
Yet Heav’n will not refuse to calm 
The sharpest throbbings of affliction. 
Blest theme !—which until sighings swell 


Too high for Deity to quell, 
May boast a cure for ev’ry case, y 
And wipe from off the saddest face e 
The tokens of affliction! 4 
Epsiton. S 





REVIEW OF BOOKS, &c. 


A Vindication of our Review of ‘‘ Orme’s 
Catechism,” and a “ Word tothe Wise, 
a Presbyterian ;” in Reply.to two 
pM in the Edinburgh Christian 
Instructor, for June and July. 
In ott number for April last, we pub- 
lished a review of two pamphlets ; the 
one a catechetical defence of the pri- 


mitive constitution and discipline of al 


the charch; the other, one out of many 
replies, which had appeared to it, by 
various Presbyterians. We were not 
conscious, at the time, of any unchris- 
tian feelings towards our Presbyterian 
brethren, much less of the violent and 
wicked passions of “ malice,” “ malig- 
nity,” “ fury,” “ acrimony,” and a host 
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of the same class which have been most 

ingly charged upon us. We cer- 
tainly must, at the very outset, deny 
that we gave any just provocation for 
such heavy and bitter charges ; and now, 
from a careful review both of the spirit 


and the lan e of the article we are 
called upon to defend, we can publicly 
and boldly challenge our opponents to 
produce any expressions used in refer- 
ence to themselves, or the Presbyterian 
body at large, which can, in any way, 
be distorted into a parallel with the uni- 
form diction of these intemperate and 
ungentlemanly defenders of Presbytery. 
That we have either misrepresented or 
calumniated the anonymous pamphlet, 
intitled, “ A Word to the Wise,” we 
can also, with equal courage and jus- 
tice deny. As to the severity with 
which we treated it, it was but the 
wholesome severity of truth, every part 
and portion of which we can and will 
defend. The task we undertake is not 
prompted by any anxiety, either to an- 
swer or retort the abusive and centemp- 
tuous provocation of our adyersaries. 
We trust we have a higher and a nobler 
aim. We seek the truth, and we defend 
it ; and as far as we can command our- 
selves, it shall be in the spirit of truth. 
For we have not yet given ourselves up 
either to the indulgence or the defence 
of violence and acrimony ; much less can 
we be charged with the inconsistenc 
of both justifying and condemning suc 
dispositions within the compass of a 
single page. We cannot and durst not 
attempt to vie with the veteran Editor 
of the Edinburgh Instructor, in the dis- 
play of a talent so habitually exercised ; 
7 for a pre-eminence in which he has 
been so long famed at home, and is now 
so far famed abroad ; a talent employed 
with equal “ keenness” upon all parties 
and all individuals, who are so unfortu- 
nate as to entertain an opinion differing 
from his own. Not that any, who have 
felt it, seem to think his high dis 
sure a thing of much weight; and we 
bear from the brethren of his own 
church, a it is every day becoming 
less so, The defamation, however, of a 
Scottish Bishop, and the defamation of 
a Methodist preacher, and the defama- 
tion of a London Journal, though they 
have all been practised by this Editor 
with equal facility, and nearly equal 
ability, are not all likely-to have the 
same termination. And itis not impro- 
bable that the exacerbation of the wor- 
as gentleman’s temper, in reference to 
it opponents below the quality of a 
bishop, may have been greatly increased 
by the persuasion, that none of us, 
b ” “ simple souls,” would have 
the audacity to think of the bishop’s 
logic —a court of law, or of his redress, 
ina public recantation. We can assure 
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the Editor in question, that though he 
has strung together a greater number 
y tera abusive a within 
ve pages o Magazine, than are usu- 
ally to be found in as many volumes of 
ordinary controversy, we can proceed 
to reply to his animadversions in a spi- 
rit of sincere respect for himself, (for 
we know more good of him than ap- 
pears in his article upon us,) and with 
no disposition to copy his example, 
by characterizing either his Magazine 
as very “ silly,” or the party from which 
it proceeds, as “ contemptible,” or 
the motley productions of his corres- 
pondents, as mere “ trash.”—Our rea- 
ders must be informed, that the first 
article which appeared against our Re- 
view, was inserted in the June number. 
It cautiously observes throughout, a 
very respectful distance from all at- 
tempts to grapple with our reasoning ; 
not being concerned for any thing but 
the justification of the Editor, whose 
conduct, we, in jing, had very gen- 
tly hinted osahd basi be consistent in 
admittinga podenieenndision ofaverybad 
book. The sum of our charge, and of his 
apology for one of the highest literary 
misdemeanors which we have for some 
time witnessed in any religious miscel- 
lany, may be thus stated :—“ A hes 
terian” publishes a pamplilet ; the Edi- 
tor of the Edinburgh Instructor is re- 
quested to review it, but he declines 
“ for reasons which it is here unneces- 
sary to mention.” M. an anonymous 
cr Cys writes, and the Editor 
publishes, a very elaborate panegyric 
on this said pamphlet, as being, “ 
its simplicity, its size,” and “ the abi- 
lity of its execution,” “altogether fit 
for the generality of readers.” Bein 
invited to look into this book with 
flattering title, to our utter astonish- 
ment, we. found that it most broadly 
and wickedly advocated the principles 
of persecution; that it conceded to 
the istrate a right to proceed even 
te death against heretics ; and that, in 
short, it tended to overturn, most 
preposterously, the very basis of pro- 
testantism. We proceeded, at some 
length, to expose the spirit of this 
work. We reproached M. for eulogi- 
zing it, and we ccnsured not the Editor 
of the Northern Journal, but the Jour- 
nal itself, for holding up to admiration 
this infamous publication, which we 
still proclaim as a reproach on a pro- 
testant age, and a foul blot on the name 
of Presbyterian. Now for the Editor's 
vindication, The principle which, in 
the midst of a vast deal of irrelevant 
matter, at last appears, is this ;— the con- 
ductors of a magazine are not to be 
held respousible for the opinions of 
their correspondents; and, therefore, 
itis most “ calumnious” to charge upon 


~ 





the Northern Journal the ei- 
ther of “ M.” or of “ The Word to the 
Wise.” And now, says the Editor, to 
show the perti . of this reasoning, 
jet us. tey your Magazine by the oppo- 
site principle. First, we charge 
with the inconsistency of sanctioning, 
and yet of condemning, the observance of 
saints’ days, in the disenssion you have 
admitted, relative to Bartholomew 
erry 
inion ight no-rig 
Siccncombelion te vote in the elee- 
tion of ministers. Secondly, we charge 
you with having vented both nonsense 
and heresy in your family sermons: for 
it is said, “The agony of Christ arose 


from internal anguish.” This, by the 
way, is a mis-quotation + and is at best 
a verbal criticism adduced to excul- 
pate a violation of principle. We do 

readers by 


not mean to trifle with our 
entering iuto a justification of every 
phrase, we or our contributors employ, 
but if the import of the term agony be 
restricted, as in that phrase was in- 
tended, principally to the bodily convul- 
sion of Christ, there is some sense, 
though perhaps not so visible as it might 
have been to this northern critic, in say- 
ing, “ It was internal anguish on ac- 
count of guilt imputed to him, which 
ereated in Christ this agony.” These 
were the words of the sermon to which 
we a reference. is made, as no 
such as that ascribed to.us, is 
to be .—Again, we had said in the 
same sermon, “ The drops of the Re- 
deemer’s blood were, in part, an atone- 
ment for the t ions of his peo- 
aod This the Editor considers heresy. 
e: drops of blood here referred to, 
seem to have been mistaken My him for 
the blood shed on the cross. If the drops 
of blood shed in the agony in the garden 
were not a partiof the atonement, what 
were they ? If they were the whole, 
our learned Editor's charge of heresy 
is just, but we: believe it falls equally 
upon all christendom. We do not deny, 
however, —— a in both 
es are of perversion, though, 
= simple eouls,” intelligible enough ; 
and all we can say ‘in 
write for“ simple souls,” and not for per- 
verters. But stilt this is all verbal criti- 
cism, and neither our nonsense nor our 
heresy, if inadvertently admitted, can 
justify him in giving currency to what 
isa gross insult to cur common seuse 
and our common christianity, The 
other cases, brought forward as a justi- 
fication, both relate to opinions, the pro 
and con. of which have found ready ac- 
cess to our pages, upon the principle 
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* The day on which 2000 pious cler- 
were ejected from the establish- 
ed church, 
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which we established at the outset of 
our work, and which we believe has 
never been violated, that. we admit 
“ temperate discussion on all + meee in 
ers, 
exercise diversity of practice,and free- 
dom of debate.” Now this is the case in 
relation to the two controversies to 
whieh this Editor refers. But what has 
all this to do with his case? They are 
as opposite as light and darkness. He 
could not, either from his published 
principles, or his conscience, or his con- 
nexions, or all these, ventare to praise, 
in persona, the Presbyterian’s 
book, and he would not condemn it; 
that would have been conceding too 
much to truth and the Independents ;— 
but he admits a most laudatory com- 
ment and review, with a long extract, 
under the signature of M.; whether or 
not at his own suggestion, as likely 
to answer all the ends of a review, 
he does not steop to tell us. But 
before the parallels he has attempt- 
ed to create, can be logically just, 
he will allow us to tell him, that 
he must admit replies to his friend 
M.’s communication; the subject of 
Presbyterianism andIndependency must 
be open to advocates on both sides ; and 
then, indeed, the identification of his 
ie with either party would 
have been calumnious and unjust. But 
had this been the case with his Maga- 
zine, the subject would never have 
been taken up by us. With perfect com- 
posure we could have left “ M,” and 
“ The Word to the Wise,” and several 
more anonymous assailants of Mr. Orme’s 
Catechism, as well as the redoubtable 
Dr. Irvine, whose speech before the 
General Assembly we shall take a fu- 
ture rtunity of examining, all-in 
the hands of our Northern Indepen- 
dents. The whole of the attempted vin- 
dication, therefore, falls to the ground ; 
and the Editor of the work in question 
stands at the bar of the pnblic, charged 
us with having allowed an extensive 
lation to be claimed for a pam- 
which, upon the confession of the 
t himself; now that he has been 
enlightened upon the nature of its con- 
teyts, by our review, advocates the 
right of the magistrate “to propagate 
truth at the point of the sword.” That 
our readers may not suspect us of charg- 
ing upon him, without good ground, so 
gross an inconsistency as that of acknow- 
ledging the pernicious principles of the 
book, and yet justifying himself in admit- 
ting an anonymous recommendation of 
it, we shall extract his own words. 


“They haye accused us of applauding 
and recommending a pamphlet, which, as 
Se OL es o Paten 
tra’ e tro ¢ point e 
swerd.’ Be a0. is 
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hag py te ove lp ti pea mse 
ise, by a rian,’ ex! a 

ee, Lape it, without dissent- 

ing from author’s doctrine meopectng, 

the power of the strate in matters 

faith, our adversaries would have had some 
to stand upon.” p. 431. 

«We never gave an opinion at all res- 

ting its merits in any part of our work. 

Fad we done so, that opinion would cer- 

tainly have been qualified.” ibid. 

Not only does this Editor stand at the 
bar of the public, thus charged, upon 
our showing, and his own confession, 
but he stands as clearly convicted upon 
bis own evidence, and his own princi- 
ples, “ though, good em og soul, he does 
not seem to be aware of it.” We cannot 
wish to present to him the horns 
of a more complete dilemma than he 
has provided for himself, though to 
be sure, “he did not seem to be aware 
of it.” “ We may be held responsible 
for the insertion, so far that blame may 
be attached to us, if we circulate what 
is contrary to acknowledged truth and 

morals.” p. 431. Now let him 
prove that the broadest principles of 
persecution and intolerance are not con- 
trary to acknowledged truth, not con- 
trary to good morals, or else let him 
take blame from whatever quarter it 
may come, for having allowed his Ma- 
gazine to become the vehicle of recom- 
mending, in no measnred phrase, a book 
which teaches what is contrary to all 
acknowledged truth among Protestants, 
and plainly adverse to that second com- 
mand of God's moral law, which is like 
the first, “ Thou shalt love thy 

as thyself.” We cannot allow ourselves 

so far to doubt either the sensibility of 

his heart, or the soundness of his head, 
notwithstanding the unhappy proofs to 
the contrary of both these, with which 
his article upon us abounds, as'to sup- 

that he will attempt to deny that 
the « Word to the Wise” advocates the 
principle in question, or that the prin- 
ciple so advocated, is “ contrary to ac- 
knowledged truth and good morals.” 

But we have already spent too much of 

our time in. exposing the feeble defence 

set up; and we shall pass over this part 
of the argument, b g our rea- 
ders to conceive what must be the asto- 
nishment of any candid and liberal- 
minded observer, an enlightened fo- 
reigner, for instance, who should, on 
the recommendation of the correspon- 
dent M., have procured and read this 
wise man’s production. Might he not 

dostly say to the Editor, ‘ You, being a 
resbyterian, allow M., another Pres- 
terian, to recommend the work of a 

Presbyterian, which, on that 

cee! I have procured and read ; and 
a which I find this sentiment, that the 
civil magistrate has authority from God 
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to cut off an erring conscience; and 
upon this, I am left to iofer that in Scot 
land the magistrate ought to cut off the 
heads of the Independents; and. then, 
in England, where the magistrate is an 
Episcopalian, he may cut off both your 
heads ; and in Spain and Italy, the Re 
man Catholic magistrate might cut off 
all your heads!! Is this your boasted 
principle of protestantism? Is this con- 
sistent with the light, and liberty, and 
intelligence of Englishmen? How the 
Editor might reply, it is not for us to 
conjecture; but we should presume, 
judging from his utter failure hitherto, 
that he would be very consequential, 
and very abusive, and, at last, throw all 
the blame on his correspondent M. 

The Editor's second attempt at re- 
crimination, a task evidently so un- 
grateful to his feelings, is made in the 
following words :— 

“ The writer of the article we are speak- 
ing of, talks of Mr. Orme, the author of the 
ee eee r a 

some cowardly ci - 
Soteininnn uke toatet to lift the wi- 
sor from his face, or to put his-name to his 
inci, while he himself 


.’ And yet all 

is nothing but an anonymous, vizored, cow- 
ardly scribbler. Mr. Orme, we acknow- 
ledge, might have had some reason to whine 
out the complaint which is here so furiously 
urged ; and, indeed, it is not improbable, 
that, after all, he may have been dabbling in 
the dirty pages which contain it. But how- 
ever that fact stands, .whether the 
went from Perth, or from Edi , or 
from any Lo nak of Scotland, or from no 
part of Sco , its author is not only the 
concealed assassin that he yal 
terms of such unsparing severity, with re- 

rd to another man, bat he has the match- 
a assurance to put on the veil of secrecy 
himself, and to.bawl out to his o ent 
that he is a scoundrel for not telling the 
world who he is!!!” p. 433. 


The whole of this passage is 


equally 
discreditable to the common sense, the 


christian temper, and the'good manners 
of an editor. It is false, in point of rea- 
soning ; for if it proves any thing, it 
proves that he, by repeating the crime 
of seouymone scurrility against us, has 
incurred the charge he ddaliioe For 
who is he, but an anonymous scribbler, 
writing against another anonynious 
scribbler, and thus we might reaso 

that “it was reserved for the Edinburgh 
Journalist to combine in his own person 
the accuser and the culprit, and to pro- 
claim,with unblashing countenance, his 
own disgrace.” But here again, the 
Editor’s ordinary discrimination . and 
composure forsook him. His analogy is 
wanting in the very first principle. To 
have justified him in charging upon us 
the same crime, viz. of an anonymous 
assault upon a known writer, the,pame 
of this Presbyterian must have stood on 
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his title-page as legiblyas Mr. Orme’s on 
his catechism. It is astonishing that this 
Editor could not see that this was essen- 
tial to place us in the same predicament 
in relation to the “ Presbyterian,” as that 
in which he stood to Mr. Orme. How 
he came to fall into the preposterous 
error of supposing, that there could be 
any cowardice in writing against an un- 
known author, or any assassination com- 
mitted (it is his own soft term) upon a 
nameless, invisible writer, it is impos- 
sible for us to divine. Yet he says, in 
reference to our review, ‘its author is 
the concealed assassin that he con- 
demns.” The terms may be true of a 
concealed scribbler maligning a respec- 
table and well-known name, but never 
can be true, in any sense, in reference 
to any one, known or unknown, who 
writes inst an unacknowledged pro- 
duction. But this Editor has sunk even 
still deeper into the abyss of inconsis- 
tency and absurdity. An anonymous 
phieteer is, to net gras nobody. 
0 character is involved, no name, no 
rty is pledged. The case is immense- 
Fy different with a regular, and, as he 
pleases to consider our’s, an accredited 
ee ae hh Reviewer, in mg 
we ou, te anonymous, 
the character of p silanes %o sustain, 
and its established principles to respect. 
The work is. pledged to the public on a 
certain ground, on which rests its cha- 
racter, which gives it its name, and no 
Jonger assimilates it to anonymous scrib- 
blers, but identifies it with a party or 
a sect, or a portion of the one or the 
other, and invests it, indeed, with a spe- 
cies of personality by which it is re- 
and which, to the public, an- 
swers all the purposes of a given name. 
It is on this very principle, that our 
Edinburgh Editor talks of his REPUTA- 
TIon, and of his Namg, both of which, 
he we havestolen. Then we never 
srl be of mt “wes - 
against 8 ——n ‘who is nobody 
and nothing,) which he had committed 
against Mr. Orme? 
_ But the language of this paragraph 
is as opposite to the temper of a chris- 
tian, as the base insinnation, both against 
Mr. Orme and ourselves, is unworthy 
the character of a gentleman, and in- 
consistent with that decorum which 
contemporary and religious journals 
ought to observe towards each other. 
“It is not improbable that, after all, he 
Soap Orme) may have been dabbling 
in the dirty pages “which contain it. 
As toa part’ of this iomnaly me 
elegant passage, we can account for it, 
by supposing, that the copy of our Ma- 
gazine which fell into the Editor’s hands 
had been very much used, or thumbed ; 
and this accords with the“ handing about 
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of this THING,” (the Congregational Ma- 

») which, at' the outset; the Edi- 
tor alluded to with so much displeasure, 
and so much scorn. But we know not 
how to explain the ungenerous insinua- 
tion against Mr. Orme, without advert- 
ing to the Editor’s most favourite mode 
oO en the analogical; and upen 
this principle, it may be possible that, 
in the moment of vexation, the rather 
unfortunate analogy occurred to his 
mind, of measuring our corn by his own 
Should such unhappily have 
been the case, we have to assure him, 
(for we feel confident we need not assure 
our readers,) that our pages are perfect- 
ly free from all such dabbling, and all 
such dirt ; and that, if the dirt which he 
saw did not rise from the cause above 
assigned, it must cortniely have been on 
his own spéctacles; and the dabbling 
may have been suggested by the frag- 
ment of some guilty recollection in his 
own, mind.— But all we have hitherto 


_noticed is trivial, in comparison with 


the impious taunt he throws out at the 
urity of christian communion for which 
ndependents plead.* He seems not 
aware, that his ridicule applies to the 
principle of all communions, which -re- 
qui eneracy ; consequently, it falls 
on the Apostles, and all those 
who followed their injunction, in being 
separate from the oer Who, we 
may ask, has gifted him with the privi- 
lege of violating, unblushingly, the cha- 
rity which rejoiceth not over iniquity ;—of 
omg with triumphant pleasure, over 
the pollutions of his brethren? Such 
sneers may be befitting the chair of the 
scorner, or the advocate of infidelity ; 
and there is an Edinburgh publication, 
in which they would have excited no 
surprise ; but how they become the cha- 
racter of a christian, or can be recon- 
ciled with the pretensions of a Christian 
Instractor, the world may continue to 
wonder. We mention these things with 
pain, and from no desire to swell the 
catalogue of the Editor’s sins. There 
are many others on which justice would 
require us to dwell, but over which cha- 
rity dictates that we should now draw 
that large veil which will “hide the 
multitude of sins.” 

The remarks we have already submit- 
ted, though sufficiently long, we are 
aware,cannot be here terminated ; for as 
the Editor of the “ Edinburgh Christian 
Instructor” has thought fit to occupy 
a considerable portion of another num- 
ber of his work, with strictures upon 
us, we must endeavour to relieve our 
readers from the necessity of entering 
again into this controversy, by doing 
the business thoroughly at once. It ap- 





* See page 433, first column. 
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that M., the original “ bepraiser” 
of the sapient production of the Pres- 
erian, by no means satisfied with the 
Editor’s. reply, and, like most of his 
northern readers, as we are informed, 
chagrined at the utter destitution of 
taste, and temper, and argument, which 
distinguished it, steps forward himself, 
and, in an article sufficiently tedious, 
sets himself, with at least commendable 
assiduity, to the destruction of the 
broad and deep laid principles of Inde- 
pendency. And, since justice is due 
even to an enemy, we will frankly do 
him the credit, and rejoice that we have 
the opportunity, to say, that, though his 
article is sufficiently distinguished by 
that “keenness in the manner of ex- 
pressing one’s self,” which, we guess, 
must onde from a kind of physico-men- 
tal association, or, in other words, from 
the ogee A of a man’s genius, and 
especially of his temper, to the lutitude 
in which he lives, yet M.’s production 
certainly aspires, both in composition 
and argument, to a rank considerably 
superior to the editorial reply. The ap- 
pearance of M.’s paper really gladdened 
our hearts ; for we had sickened to utter 
loathing, for several days, over the very 
prospect of having to reply to the coarse, 
ungentlemanly, unchristian, and feeble 
vapouring of this Editor. M., to be sure, 
writes in a style, and employs epithets, 
both in reference to ourselves and 
Independents as a body, which, in ho- 
nourable literary warfare, ought to be 
prohibited. But allthis we can forgive, 
since he condescends to reason with us, 
and that, too,“ out of the scriptures.” 
There are no less than seven leading 
topics of discussion in the eight pages of 
M.’s reply ; to all of which we must say 
something, and we hope something satis- 
factory, though necessarily in much less 
space,—His first effort is to vindicate 
the“ Word to the Wise” from the heavy 
charge of intolerance which we have 
“thundered out against it,” ‘The fol- 
lowing is the whole of his vindication : — 


“He (the Presbyterian) had attributed 
to the civil magistrate that power in religi 
with which he is invested by the authority 
of Heaven, which was maintained by the 
Westminster Divines, and which the Church 

Scotland affirms in her public confession ; 
and for doing so, he, and all who are simi- 
larly minded, (that is, all genuine Presby- 
terians,) are stigmatized as ‘persecutors !’ 

intolerant !’ ¢ i t of the first princi- 
ples of the gospel of Christ !!’ ‘advocates 
of anti-christian sentiments !’ and, in short, 
as offering* an insult 
common christianity |!’ 

If this were all true, yet it is beside 
the mark ; and M. must allow us to tell 
him, that this apparent “keenness in 
the manner of expressing one’s self,” is 


Conc, Mac, No. 21. 
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destitute of one essential property,— 
pertinence. He should have shown 

either that his friend, the Presbyterians 
was not intolerant, when he taught “ the 
right of the magistrate peremptorily to 
cut off a perverted or erring consci- 
ence ;” that is, that death for error is 
not persecution ; or else he should have 
proved that this doctrine is tanght by 
Christ, and was practised by his apos- 
tles; or else that the “Word to the 
Wise” never contained the odious pas- 
sage which stands in our Review for 
April, page 242. But, instead of either, 
he affirms, without proving, four things ; 
that the authority of Heayen invests the 
magistrate with this awful power ; that 
the Westminster Divines maintained it; 
that the Church of Scotland affirms it; 
and, lastly, that all genuine Presbyterians 
agree in it. To the first, we reply, it isa 
gross libel upon the word of God; the 
whole spirit of which is containéd in the 
Apostle’s words to the Romans; “ Who 
art thou that judgest another man’s ser- 
vant? To his own master he standethor 
falleth ;” and this expressly in relation to 
@ 8u; ing conscience, Of the three 


erring 
latter, the Westminster Divines, the 
Church of Scotland, and all genuine. 
Presbyterians, we Leg leave to say, we 
are not concerned in their vindication, 
We deny their anthority ; and, therefore, 
they cannot be here admitted as proofs. 


And we believe, that with re; to the 
ecm. oo imputed to the Scottish church, 
er administrators, with the exception, 
thaps, of M. and his Presbyterian 
iend, would shrink with horror from 
the idea of acting upon it, even if they 
possessed the power. We believe better 
things of them than to suppose they 
would proceed “ to cut off a perverted 
and erring conscience.” 

Our friend M., next, peremptoril 
denies that Mr. Orme was assailed wi 
abuse and scurrility in the newspapers 
of the North, and in “ the Word to the 
Wise.” . We must, therefore, rebut the 
charge of falsehood, by giving afew brief 
extracts from these elegant, and tem 
rate, - tolerant poermay ol of Presby- 
tery. One writer begins by s i 
a sonatas to the learned of the ng 
whether Mr. Orme ought not to be dealt 
with, as‘an English court of justice 
had lately dealt with the author of 
an infamous libel and parody on the 
Liturgy, when a sentence of eight 
months’ imprisonment, a fine of 1001. 
and securities in 600/. for good beha- 
viour for five years, was passed upon 
him. The following is a specimen of the 
phraseology of the Letters in the Perth 
Courier :—“ low-blooded,” “ low craft,” 
“ trick,” “ well-dressed bait,” “ dis- 
closure of the real plot,” “ forced pro- 

ductions of hot »” (certainly Scot- 


4B 
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tish schools of ¢ aré any thing but 
hot beds,) “ Feade fusions of the taflor 
who has thrown aside his needle and 
thimble, of the stioemaker who has 
dropt his last, of the weaver who has 
deserted his shuttle, or the wright who 
has cut his fimgers, and taken up the 
ype i untutored mecha- 
weak,” ‘* crafty and 
maneuvres,” “ seduction of the 

,” “deceitful and imposing arts,” 
rubbish 7” and then the 

writer closes with these words; “and 


pop Oger 

and wilfxl misrepresentation. ‘ 

Otime’s Catechism has the following 
¢ and answer :— 

: b What i the only ure source of re- 


e only infallible 


’ 


“A. pa hgeng pring ta has been 
ns to give us in y 
other sources Day we we spon 
uncertain and unsatisfactory 
the weakness of human natare ; and all other 
standards of faith and duty are assumed, 
imperfect, and destitute of authority.” 


its author starts,” and “ that it mast 

strike ay réader of moderate discern- 

merit, as inconsistent in the extreme.” 

to us, that the only incon- 

sisteney the anthor lad succeeded in 

ting out, was a verbal ofé, in repre- 

f divine knowledge as 

) ed in aomdn natnre 5 and that by 

the substitation of religious, the sense 

remained, aud the rent iconsis- 

ehty was removed. there are Ru- 

authorities, which éxercise command 

in th jus, which asstime a right 

to decide and decree, wut which do not 

pretetid to lie divine. We expressed oar 

astonishment, 

sense of this answer 


ere Was not 
. The 
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the first part of the sentence, that 
relates to the seriptures, and 


e 

imp 
t Holy Seriptures are the ONLY 
infallible rale, do they not equality affirm, 
that all others, pretending to be authori- 
tative or binding, are not so? Is not 
this, in its double view, Protestantism, 
tlie Bible owtyis the religion of Pro- 
testants? Let M. deny, we mean dis- 
prove, this if he can. 

He next proceeds to coufoand, and 
if possible destroy, what we had said 
aboat the distinction so absurdly set 
up in the “ Word to the Wise,” between 
a credible profession and regeneracy. 
M. appears here peculiarly — not- 
withstanding his very learned very 
witty quotation from Virgil ; for we can 
asstre him, that, after studying his re- 
marks with all the gravity, which is due 
to so abstract and comprehensive a wri- 
ter, we can ste nothing in-them but 
this, that he perfectly agrees with us, 

ean: be eredible, 


Fodépendents and Presbyterians 
are so far agreed. But you Indepen- 
dents judge by these marks, and cre 
dit the profession accordingly. Now we 
Presbyterians judge without marks, or 
rather sus ‘ , and be- 
lieve inyplicitly, that all who sag they be- 
lieve, do believe ; and, therefore, we are 
never guilty of passing an erroneous 
judgment ; but you are sometimes de- 
coneees sf, herent our principle is 

ited. "The Saviour indeed said, 
“ by theis fruits ye shall know them,’ 
but we know them by their profession ; 
thisis credible per se, and we infer the 
marks ef regeneracy ftom the credibi- 
lity of the profession. If this is not the 
plait statement of all M.’s reasoning, 
of Tather, for we would os pae 
such a term, writing, it devolves upot 
hin to sliow, that he and his friend the 
Presbyterian, do rest the credibility of 
a pro prs upon the marks rod pon 
racy. Inde ents require the fruits as 
the of their credence. The 
and apostolic churches La 
to have done the same. Bat says M. you 
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apd shap-wiena. see your 
? We re apostles 
er = 


we,. too, unfor 
we act in like manner, But as this 
is a very important point, and our 
readers may wish for more wisdom, we 
santa fon.ike wine beak, eapicialy 
indited for their ee a 
matters. 

to see how they will 


of Jadas, John wi. 70. ‘ Have not I chosen 
‘ou twelve, and one of you is a deml?’ 
Yndas had hitherto maintained a visible 
profession, although in the sight.of the Om- 
niscient he was.the worst of men, andthe 
son of perdition. Yet upen his visible pro- 
fessionat.the time, he was received and re- 
tained.in the fellowship of the disciples -by 
their mnerting Master ; whose practice es- 
tablishes. the rule according to which his 
anthorized officers, in his church, are to 
proceed in admitting members.” p, 16. 
Now for this se mantrap, 80 
adroitly laid for independents. We 
think we see our Presbyterian 
friend himself very comfortably asleep 
in it, for, as the logicians say, proves 
rather teo much. Look, gentle reader. 
Our Lordadmitted Judas, knowing him 


in bis church ate to proceed in adnit- 
ting members.” Farewell, thou sapient 
Presbyterian ; if you and pie’ friend 
M, mean to admit devils and unbelievers 
ingly, we shall continue inflexible 
ents, and require still the 
-scriptutal marks of regeneracy. 
» We advance now to M.’s fifth point 
of attack, which we shall be able to 
dismiss in few words, as all our readers 
possess Bibles, and can easily turn to 
The assembly spoken of in the 
fifteenth chapter of the Acts,** we had 
termed a church-meeting. M. says, he 
feels it quite impossible, without doing 
¥ 


im Acts xv. 4, 12, 22, 23 
Bens terms. “ The owes 
\MULTITUDE,”-—“ the apostles 
elders withthe whole chureh,” “ theapos- 
tles, and elders, and brethren send 
greeting,” <‘ it seemed good unto us be- 


* Misprinted sixth in our “April number. 





ing smembled with accord.” The 
Shoo, in tts pes pe sd 
1 , in its joint ity 
elders, and brethren, and not in the name 
of the officers. That this was not a re-. 
presentative synod, buta meeting of the 
whole church, our friend may see fully 
admitted -by a learned writer of his owp 
church, Campbeli’s Lectures on Eccle- 
siastical History, vol. i, page 279, 280. 
And poate lng ys gaan wim all the, 
early synods, may be seen e words 
of Losetioy in several places of his 
Synodical Epistle. We shonld hope this 
brief answer will more than snffice for 
his conviction; and that we may pro- 
ceed to another article of his impeach- 
ment ; 


We had expressed our astonishment 
to find Dr. John Owen claimed by our 
Presbyterian friends; but it seems 
they will bave him, and’ M, demands 
that we should give him up: He quotes 
several very doubtful passages, some 
half sentences, from his work gn church 
government, which, supposing. that we 
had never looked into that wosk, would 
have induced a fear that he was er 
But.we can assure him still, that Dr. 
Cres was an lndenendet, and that all 
tis bi ers, without exception, so 
desi ate That he Cy gs a 
of the independence of , is 
grand point to be proved, and we shall, 

refore, give his own words. Speak- 
ing of the limitations to synodical meet- 
ings, he says ; ‘*2. That they assume ao 
authority or Furi over 


or 

persons, in things civilor ecclesiastical.” 
page 427. “ But whereas the 

whereof we treat, and which are all that 

" take no 


in.any kind, 


the same nature with the preachi: 
the word)” &c. 433. t 
rity of a synod determining articles of 
faith, constituting orders and decrees for 
the conscienfious observange of thi 

of their own appointment, to be s 
mitted unte and obeyed on the.reason of 
that authority, under the, of ex- 
commonication, and the trouble 


tem and tyranny thereto annexed, or 
acted in .a way of jurisdiction over 
ehurehes.or persons, is a mere. human 
invention, for which eothing be 
pleaded -but prescription ; the 
fourth.century of the c y when the 
progress of the fatal a y 
visible.’* page 437. In short, 


* For the edification of M., and any 
other persons who doubt the Indepen- 
dency of Dr. Owen, or suppose that he 
advocated the binding authority of sy- 


4B2 


became 
. Owen, 
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though not ee ete tad 
veral vente of treatise, seems to have 
held jnst the same ideas of synods as mo- 
dern Independents hold of their county 
associations : and the terms he nniform! 
loys.are those of advice and counsel, 
not authority or jurisdiction. We hope, 
therefore, we may still claim John 
Owen; or, if not, let M. have him, but 
then let him take him wholly, and there 
will be very little difference between us. 

With regard to the other topics des- 
canted upon by M. at some length, 
we are not under the necessity of bring- 
ing forward many remarks of our own, 
but shall proceed to state opinions of 
more weight. He denies that the word 
church means uniformly a single con- 
gregation, and in reference to our re- 
mark, that we had supposed this point 
had been long since conceded to us, 
says, “nor do I think that they could 
mention a si Presbyéerian writer of 
any note, whose sentiments could coun- 
tenance them in such an extravagant 

t.” We certainly cannot deter- 
mine whether he counts Dr. Campbell 
6f any note, but, supposing some of the 

church do, we beg leave to place 
together the odious catechism of Mr. 
Orme, and the learned Principal's lec- 
tures. We could almost charge Mr. 
Orme with plagiarism. 

Mr. Orme. ‘“ The ec mfr aye jm 
when applied to the w' believ- 
ers in heaven and earth, jevariably signifies 
a congreyation or assembly meeting in one 
place.” p. 17. 

Dr. Campbell. ‘‘ Except whem the church 
denated the whole christian community, it 
meant no more than a je_ congregation.’ 
Lectures on jastical History, vol. i. 

193. See also page 203. At page 204, 
| sea ; “ Bat in any intermediate sense, 
asi congregation and the whole 


As M. will probably now be anxious 
for us to pr , we advance to the 


'; and all we shall do, is toshow 
that the primitive church was Inde- 


i 





nods, we beg leave to note a few more 
ges, which may be consulted at 
leisure: page 411, 412, 420, 423, 425, 
431, (very decisive,) 435, 439, of the 
Treatise on Church Government. 
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dendent, and continued so through the 
whole period of its prosperity, and no 
sooner lost its independence, than it lost 
its purity. This we shall do by quoting 
several authorities of established reputa- 
tion, and of admitted competence to 
settle a dispute in history. The first 
be from a Presbyterian. 

“And the different congregations, with 
their ministers, seemed, in a great mea- 
sure, INDEPENDENT of one another. Every 
thing, regarding their own procedure in 
pe ay So = a vs settled 
among emseives. ‘ampbell s 
Lectures, vol. i, p. 278, 279. 

The second shall be from a foreign 
divine of the highest celebrity. 

“ During a great part of this century, (the 
second, ) the orristlan churches were SS na 

ndent on each other; nor were they 
joined together by association, confedera- 
cy, or any other bonds but those of charity. 

christian assembly was a Kittle state, 
overned by its own laws, which were ei- 
enacted, or at least, approved by the 
society. But in process of time, all the 
christian churches of a province were form- 
ed into one large ecclesiastical body, which, 
like confederate states, assembled at cer- 
tain times, in order to deliberate about 
the common interests of the whole.” 
Mosheim, vol. i. p. 177, 178. 


Even that inveterate Episcopalian, 
Milner, after all his efforts to distort 
and pervert the plain sense of scrip- 
ture, and concurrent testimony of the 
earliest antiquity, is compelled to con- 
fess, that 

“ The interference of the people, and the 
share of authority enbenla ty them,--- 

ives some colour to INDEPENDENCY.” 

ilner, vol. i. p. 518. 


The plain factis,that the very authority 
they exercised, even as he states it, con- 
stituted them truly Independent, just 
as much so as congregational churches 
are now ; aud though the learned author 
labours hard to prevent the most natural 
inference from his own concessions, and 
the plain detail of previous facts, yet he 
could not wholly bury the trath. But 
we have yet another fuller, and, per- 
haps, some will think, more valuable tes- 
timony, because it was that of a man 
certainly biassed to no religious party: 
and it is quite as. ample as we could 
wish. 
their (th ote of policy, which, aes 

e s” ion, was adopt- 
eiariks tte ar eet t century, ma 


discovered from the practice of Je em, 
of esus, or of Corinth. The societies 
which were instituted in the cities of the 
Roman Empire, were united only by the ties 


of faith and c . INDEPENDENCE .and 
EQUALITY formed the Basis of their internal 
constitution.” 

“Such was the mild and equal constitution 
by which the christians were governed more 
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than an handred years after the death of the 

. Every society formed within itself 
A SEPARATE AND INDEPENDENT REPUBLIC : 
and although the most distant of these little 
states maintained a mutual as well as friendly 
intercourse of letters and deputations, the 
christian world was not yet connected by 
any supreme authority or legislative as- 
sembly.” Gibbon’s Roman Empire, vol. ii. 
p- 330, 334. 

As to what the very laborious and 
erudite correspondent of the Edinburgh 
Instructor says about the divine right 
of an establishment or an alliance, we 
can only again refer him to writers be- 
longing to establishments. Archdeacon 

ley says, “a religious establishment 
is no part of christianity ;” and our 
letraed Presbyterian friend, Principal 
Campbell, says ; 

“‘ His kingdom,” he acquaints us, ‘ is 
not of this world. It is not of a secular na- 
ture, to be either mr or defended by 
the arm of flesh, or to have its laws enforced 
by human sanctions, or any such temporal 


punishments as merely human authority can 
inflict.” Lectures, vol, i. p. 41. 


We hope we may now take leave of 
this subject, and of these rash and in- 
temperate writers. We have gone 
through every material allegation, and 
have never shunned the force of a sin- 
gle argument: of our success we leave 
the impartial and candid to judge. We 
have not sought to display the rancor- 
ous spirit of both these writers, who 
have impeached us; and we have not 
consciously treated any of the pious 
in the Scottish church with disrespect. 
We hold them in high esteem, and 
count them our brethren. But with 
these authorities before us, as to the 
historical fact, and the word of God 
open to our understandings, they must 

low us to maintain, that all the early 
churches were Independent ; and never 
will the christian church recover its ori- 
ginal beauty and spirituality, until it pro- 
claims auniversal divorce from all the au- 
thority, and power, and pomp of worldly 

joms. We are never unwilling to 
hear whatis said on the opposite side, nor 
shall we be afraid to face the most skil- 
ful. and enlightened advocates of an op- 
posite system ; but we sincerely hope it 
will never again fall to our lot to wade 
through such another mass of igno- 
rance, illiberality, and scurrility, as 
is heaped together in the two papers of 
which we now take a final leave, 
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Christian Sanctity Exemplified and Re- 
warded ; a Sermon, preached in Carr’s 
Lane — = Birmingham, February 7, 
3819, on the lamented Deathof Frances 
Charlotte, wife of the Rev, J. A. James. 
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By Joseph Fletcher, M. A. London: 
Baldwin and Co. and Conder. 


Exce.vencies of so high anature, and in 
so rarea combination as those exhibited 
to our view in the brief outline of Mrs. 
James’s character, connected with this 
sermon, ought not to be soon forgotten 
in the eircle which they once enlighten- 
éd and blessed, nor concealed from the 
wider sphere of public observation, 
though only their setting radiance can 
be caught and embodied, It is not 
often, indeed, that we are permitted to 
contemplate, either in the scenes of 
active occupation and real life, or in the 
pages of the biographer, a richer cluster 
of the fruits of grace. The testimony 
which so matured a character offers to 
the reality and power of religious prin- 
ciple, and the living. attraction and 
glow which it casts round the more ab- 
stract forms of divine truth, will, from 
the very pleasure which the contem- 
plation affords, and the kind of intimacy 
which we instantly form with the sub- 
ject of such a memoir, secure an effort 
of the will and of the heart towards an 
imitation. There is something that 
seems to bless us while we read. A mo- 
mentary illusion steals upon our imagina- 
tion. e give a real existence to the 
character, and the events which elicited 
its excellence ; and in a region only half 
earthly, but more than half celestial, we 
stand to trace the passage of such a 
spirit up to a still higher and purer 
state, to which the assurance, we had 
almost said, sight, of its happiness, irre- 
sistibly calls us to become its fol- 
lowers. Here faith and hope are no 
ideal things. Their power,in producing 
such effects in living character, invests 
them with an importance, and a value, 
which, till they are attained, ought to 
make all other excellencies appear but 
like the fading flowers with which a 
corpse may be decked for its burial. If, 
on the declaration of Christ, his people 
are to be known by their fruits, then 
there can be no difficulty in recognizing 
the portraiture. Every lineament is his : 
every step bespeaks his guidance, and 
that holy peace which stamps its divinest 
character on the last, and saddest scene 
to us, like a soft and full-orbed moon- 
light, changing night into day, makes us 
feel what is meant by the “joy unspeak- 
able and full of glory.” 

Mr. Fletcher’s sermon, on the removal 
of this truly excellent and amiable 
woman, is founded on Rev. xiv. 12, 13. 
“ Here is the patience of the saints,” 
&c. Having in theintroduction given a 
brief account of the apocalyptic visions, 
he proceeds to consider from his text 
the eulogium pronounced on the charac- 
ter of departed saints, as saints,— saints 
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in the Lerd,—characterized in the text 


patience, obedieuce, and fidelity. 
} Bag the preacher considers the 
benediction 


on departed 
saints: their felicity is immediate ; they 
rest frem their labours; their works do 
follow them. The discourse, taken as a 


whole, with the ex of one or two 
passages, partic ome which con- 
clades the pa’ on page 22, is 


highty creditable to the taste, the " 
and the sensibility ef its auther. As we 
intend to extract liberally from the in- 
sketch of the history and cha- 
racter of Mrs. James, it will.be obvious 
that we might be excused fram making 
any extracts from the sermon itself. We 
must, however, indulge our readers with 
ane short specimen of Mr. Fletcher's 
able and eloquent style of preaching. 
apenas sak pernesig fexing. than that which 
4 7 
is displayed in soa ingui 
woetianl euediona Much indeed of this 
m i arises from the powerful ex- 
citement of our passions, the seeming oppo- 
pase my welled ronan pape hcl 
ity to form an extensive and imparts 
jelgnet. How often are we aha to 
moutn over, What we deem, the premature 
termination of a course, marked by earl 
talent ; in i 


ence and ! 

ness have suddenly gathered around them, 
while ‘we were euing on their — 
and hoping that far distant was i 
that remove them from our sight. 
Alas! that darkness, which we thought was 
only’a temporary obscuration from 
whi we ‘aque yes 

wi 

darkness of aicetiee aptlliie nan 
waa down, while yet it was day,’” 
p. 12, 13. 


Having stated the leading particulars 
of Mrs. "3 early ‘life, and ‘her ex- 


posure to temptations in-the first circles 
of elegant and fashionable society, he 
says 5 

“Tt was daring the last illness of her be- 
loved father, ‘that she was led te reflect on 


the necessity of 
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ired,--- no living fountain, 
no all-sufficient source of happioess and 
Tid be ea oe oe 
y > a wa not,’ 
bene the instra savantsliig ofa pious female 
friend, led her, by his own secret influence, 
ee Sait... tow she found 
t*peace which passeth understanding ;’ 
and eel in the consolations of the gos- 
pel. The scriptares became her constant 


companion ; and retirement for rer and 
meditation, her habitasl and delighvéal em- 


and glory.” p. 22, 23. 

Soon after this, she Jeft the establish- 
ed church and united herself with a 
congregation of dissenters, under the 
ministry of the Rev. J. Brewer. Her 
important and interesting union with 
the Rev. J.. A. James succeeded: and 
in the trying situation of a minister's 
wife, these sterling excellencies became 
apparent, which were the joy of .s0 
many while she lived, and may new be- 
come the admiration and the exemplar 
of many more, though she is dead, The 
following delineation of her character 
will gratify every reader, by the discri- 
mination and sensibility of the artist 
whe could produee it, but inconceivably 
more by bright and vivid image it 
presents of the eriginal,— resembling 
rather the simple reflection of the mir- 
ror, than the art and colouring of the 
canvass. 

“‘ Personal religion was the basis of all 
her virtues: that religien which consists in 
the renovation of the heart ; which springs 
from union with the Saviour; which is 
marked by an exclusive reliance on his me- 
diation ; which displays itself by habituul 
fellowship with him in the exercises of pri- 
vate and social devotion; and which is 

roved to be “pure and undefiled,’ by a 
Letpsainoeen: and ive imitation 
of his perfect . -was the reli- 


example 
i of pos porter Sir insite wife. Amidst 
} pte a, uties which devolved her, 


friend of these who, her-adviee, be- 
cause they could rely on the solidity of her 
jidgment, as-well.as on the sincerity of her 

art. Her conduct was marked by the 
hospitality of genuine kindness,---the cour- 
tesy of true benevolence,---and, ‘ above all,’ 
by that celestial charity which is the ‘ bond 
porectnens.. a 


° 























suming. ‘ and 
ci tion, were only so man different 
displays of the ‘ of wisdom.’ Her 


un- 
merited mercy. 

“‘ Her deportment was eminently marked 
by humility, prudence, and kindness. She 
was deeply conscious of her own unworthi- 
ness, sensible of her failings ; though it 
may, without exaggeration, be said, that her 
most intimate friends id not discover 
them. It was a common observation concern- 
ing her, that ‘the law of kindness was on 
her lips ;’ nom tap Ae ang yap Ne ae 
may applied to ‘ 
her mouth with wisdom ; ided 
affairs with discretion ;’ she ‘ordered 


” 


r 


the house of God, 
she has been often found there, not only on 
the Lord’s day, but at the evening services 
of the week, when she mi 





private exercises of religion. Few days 
passed over her, in which nearly two hours. 
were not spent in the ‘study of the sacred 
volume, and communion . us 
she lived and walked by faith, blessed her- 
self with the sweet manifestations of 
divine favour, and a blessing to all around 
her, in the sanctity of ber character, and the 
excellence of her example! 


istence, and continue for ever.” p. 24---27. 


en ike i 
an account of her dy somaletions' 





Fletcher's Lectures. 
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which is done in @ record from Mr. 
James’s own pen. 'Phis memorial is 


much teo long for insertion here asa 
whole, and much too sacred and conneet- 
ed in the scenes and sentiments it de- 
scribes, to admit either of division or 
abstract. Our limits forbid the one, and 
our feelings prohibit the other ; and alt 
we can do, therefore, is to recommend 
the whole to the careful perusal of our 
readers. 


Fletcher, M. A, Seeond 
8ve. 0s. London. Baldwia. 1818. 
Tre controv te which the very va- 
sees een aoanaees 
years, a 
attention it various forms ; bet, at no 
period within our recollection, has it 
more urgently claimed our close and 
conscientious vigilance, than at the pre- 
y ——— The re-establishment ad 
‘ope as a temporal sovereign ; 
distinet avowal, by the restoration of 
the Jesuits, ee the 
that the 


Bible Society, policy of Reme 
is by events; that her insti- 
tutions are 3 that her claims 


still sternly bent on the recovery of her 
ancient domination; and that the very 


element and sec of her reign is 
mental and darkness ; added 
te the restless activity of the Catholics 


in this country, and 

seeation in France and Spain ; all 
notorious facts, with others less 

but equally characteristic, warn us of 
an existing or approaching erisis. 

Stil, we cannot but contem- 
plate this state of things with serious- 
a eee aaa 
- for the . Ind y of 

grand, tranquilizing i 

that oar ohane ty Gt cause of light and 
liberty, and that the power and promises 
of God are pledged to its fmal triumph ; 
we are kept from despondency by the 
simple conviction, that itis coy hw 
possible, in the nature of things, a 
system, of which the intellectual and 
morai characters are so radically cor- 
rupt, can ever secure a permanent hold 
on the minds and consciences of men, 

. The intellectual character of Popery, 
even if we may be justified in this more 
general application of the phrase, is of 
the meanest and most vulgar kind. In 
the whole of controversy, taking 
the term in its largest range, there can- 
not be found instances of reasonings so 
futile, of perversions so 


gross and pal- 
pable, of delusions so audacious in the 
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inventors, and so undisguisedly volut- 
tary in the receivers, as those by which 
the advocates of this semi-heathenism 
strive to prop and shore up their edifice 
of lies. We find no where in their po- 
lemical collections, a bold, fair, and ge- 
nerous appeal to the mind in the liberal 
exercise of its reasoning powers. ‘They 
affect, indeed, to argue; but their very 
arguments are at once a shuffling at- 
tempt ‘to assume that they may safely 
venture the appeal to reasou, and a per- 
petnal admission of the hazard of that 
appeal,— by a restless, and, if we may 
be indulged in the expression, fidgetty 
recurrence to that which they feel to 
be their only safe maneuvring ground,— 
authority. Here Popery invariably 
seeks her resting-place ; and without, 
at present, proceeding to drive her from 
it, by showing that all legitimate autho- 
1ity completely annihilates her claims, 
it shall suffice to observe, that this help- 
less and tenacious cli g to a weak 
and failing principle; this timid deser- 
tion of the true guards and fences of re- 
ligion; this servile abandonment of rea- 
son and argument, as the basis of the 
system of our faith,—fixes at once the 
character of the church of Rome, and 
separates from it, by a single stroke, all 
those who feel that religious belief owns 
no authority, but the immediate revela- 
tion of the will of God; and that, al- 
though the heart and the affections are 
the proper and peculiar seat and resi- 
dence of religion, yet that a tame and 
uninvestigating acquiescence in the 
claims of any sect or party to be con- 
sidered as the infallible interpreters of 
the divine will, may reasonably awaken 
a doubt whether the heart has taken 
much interest in the matter. Where the 
affections are rightly moved towards 
God, there will be, of necessity, an_in- 
tense anxiety to know his will, and to 
obey his precepts; and, we affirm it with- 
out hesitation, that in every instance where 
this anxiety has existed, it has invariabl 

brought with ita craving desire to searc 

the scriptures as the only sure and an- 
thentic record of that will, and the only 
faithful communication of his commands. 
But the rulers of Rome withhold this ; 
they refuse to gratify this holy and rea- 
sonable craving; they keep back the 
legitimate word of God, and give human 
glosses in its stead! And what is this 
but to proclaim their love of darkness, 
their dread of light, their conviction 
that their system will be shattered if 
brought into collision with divine truth. 


We have been betrayed into a series’ 


of observations somewhat too protract- 
ed for our limits, and we must confine 
to a very restricted compass our esti- 
mate of the moral chayacter of Popery. 
The proef- of its systematic immorality 
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is cheap enough, but it lies scattered 
over so wide a surface that we have 
not leisure to trace it. The history of 
indulgencies and absolutions would af- 
ford us a large collection of heart-rend- 
ing illustrations of Romish corruption ; 
the writings of Rome’s licensed casuists 
would furnish us with most atrocious 
specimens of impurity and impiety ; and 
the records of her inquisitions and per- 
secutions would custo us to substan- 
tiate her claim to be wondered at with 
great admiration as:the woman drunken 
with the blood of the saints, and with 
the blood of the martyrs of Jesus.— 
We admit, and we lament, that some 
among Protestants have had recourse 
to the stake as the ultima ratio of con- 
troversy ; but their acts and deeds have 
been disavowed and branded by the ge- 
neral body. It is by Romanists alone 
that the destruction of heretics has been 
adopted and avouched as a justifiable 
act, and as a sacrifice acceptable to the 
Father of Mercies. To establish the 
supremacy of the See of Rome, and to 
preserve the boasted unity of their 
church ; they have violated the most 
sacred compacts, broken up the hap- 
piest societies, and have carried fire and 
sword into quiet and unoffending re- 
gions, under the banners of the gospel 
of charity. Like those whom Galgacus 
in Tacitus describes,— they laid all waste 
before them, while they spake only of 
mercy and peace,—solitudinem faciunt, 
pacem appellant . 

We must, however, be permitted to 
say in this place, that we disclaim the 
slightest altusion to the controversies 
now in agitation, respecting the admis- 
sion of Roman Catholics to ts of 
power and trust. We speak only to the 
point of religion ; on the political’ ques- 
tion, we have here no opinion to deliver. 
We quote the following forcible and ex- 
— passage from Mr. Fletcher’s pre- 

ce, as perfectly expressive of our ge- 
neral feeling on this subject :— 

«* Whatever regret he may feel, at the 
success of the means employed in the dis- 
semination of opposite principles, he can 
feel none, at the liberty enjoyed by his 
neighbours : nor would he wish his opposi- 
tion to their religious system, to be consi- 
dered as resulting in any degree from the 
influence of political motives. On the con- 
trary, if there be any sentiment, which he is 
disposed to hold with the most tenacious 
grasp, itis this,---that every individual and 
every society possess an unalienable right 
to worship , according to the Niotshes 
of their consciences; and that all secular 
interference, on account of religion, by pe- 

Ities or restrictions, is irrati mye 


and anti-scriptural. The 


sion and argument, and these alone comport 
with the sacredness of truth, and the dignity 
of religion.” Preface, p. vi. vii. 
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The monstrous dogmas of Popery 
have been, on various occasions, ably 
exposed ; it must, however, be confes- 
sed, that in many instances the preju- 
dices of their opponents have entan- 
gled them in distressing difficulties, and 
afforded to the champions of Rome 
the ground of many an imaginary tri- 
umph. In the earlier periods of the Re- 
formation, the consubstantialists were 
strangely puzzled by their irrational 
and unscriptural attempts to reconcile 
the literal and figurative sense of the 
eucharistic words, this is my body. And, in 
more recent instances, we have seen the 
Episcopalian, at one time borrowing the 
weapons of the Papist, toencounter the 
Dissenter ; and at another, arming him- 
self in the Dissenter’s panoply, to en- 
sure success in his conflicts with the 

zans of Rome. In truth, it is clear- 
ly vain to enter into this controversy 
with any hope of success, on any other 
than the broadest ground of religious 
liberty ; it must be all or noue; the 
most perfect freedom, or the most de- 
graded subjection. Mr. Fletcher has 
taken the better ground, and has ma> 
naged this polemic strife with admirable 
skill and dexterity. We have been high- 
ly gratified by his book in all respects ; 
it is well written, well argued, weil ar- 
ranged, well tempered, and, above all,well 
timed. Mr. Fletcher lives, we believe, in 
the very centre of the strongest post 
of Roman Catholicism in England, and 
has, consequently, been led to pay 
much attention to the general subject ; 
but he was prompted to this particular 
expression of his sentiments, by the 
“ zealous efforts of the Roman Catholic 
priest, then resident in Blackburn, in 
the public vindication of his own princi- 
” We imagine that the result of his 
“efforts,” as far as Mr.Fletcher’s season- 
able counteraction was concerned, could 
not be very gratifying to the “ priest” in 
question. 

It would not, of course, be practica- 
ble for us to give an analysis of matter 
80 rich and so multifarious as that con- 
tained in Mr. Fletcher's comprehensive 
volume. It contains nine lectures on 
the following subjects.—1. On the au- 
thority of the church.—2. On oral tra- 
dition. —3. On papal supremacy.—4. 
On transubstantiation, and the sacrifice 
of the mass.—5. On the sacraments of 
the church of Rome.—6. On the invo- 
cation of saints, and the use of images. 
~T. On purgatory, and the doctrine of 
merit, —8. On the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy. —9. On the genius and 
tendency of the Papal religion. To these 
is ied a series of notes on a con- 

number of interesting and im- 
portant subjécts. From the first of these 
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quote the following 


lectures we shall 
admirable passage. 


“* T am far from su ing that every part 
of the Scripture is alike and equally jntelli- 
gible. It is most freely confessed, that the 
contain the sublimest mysteries, as well 
the simplest statements; that while the 
‘ way-faring man’ may tand all that 
is essential to faith and holiness, the most 
profound and penetrating mind may be un- 
able to comprehend all their declarations. 
Tam not surprised at the analogy which 
may be traced in various points, between 
the word and the works of the Almighty. 
1 feel thankful therefore for the institation 
of the christian ministry, which is designed 
to explain, enforce, and apply to the cha- 
racters and consciences of men, the disco- 
veries of revelation. But while ‘I mag, 
nify my office,’ and adore the wisdom of 
him who inted it, never be it forgot- 
ten, my christian friends, that the sacr 
volume is the ONLY RULE AND REASON OF 
YOUR FAITH. Bring to this test, as your 
ultimate appeal, all the explanations and 
arguments that are brought before you. 
Examine for yourselves. member your 
individual responsibility. God has not 
instituted the ‘ ministry of reconciliation,’ 
to supersede your own inquiries. Never 
do you confer higher honour on our instruc- 
tions than when they lead you to the better 
understanding of the word of God, and to 
a more habitual and exclusive deference 
to its — authority. Never do you 
more awfully degrade and pervert the de+ 
sign of that sacred office, I sustain, than 
when you receiveimplicitly without thought, 
and without examination, sentiments 
which you are accustomed to hear defend- 
ed and explained. Remember that .religion 
is a ‘reasonable service.’ It is the illami- 
nation of the mind, the conviction of the 
judgment, the rational, voluntary, and deci- 
ded consecration of the heart to spiritaal 
and divine objects. Christians are ‘ not 
born of blood, nor of the will of the flesh} 
nor of the will of man, bat of God.’ Chris- 
tian education, ritaal ceremonies, external 
observances, and ministerial instructions, 
are only the moral machinery of religion ; 
and whatever may be pleaded in their de- 
fence as subservient to the interests of 
piety, they can mere Ronee their own 
inflaence, any radical impressions on the 
heart,---any permanent renovation of the 
conscience and the ¢ ter. This is ef? 
fected solely through the instramental agen- 
cy of divine truth, %, the eflicient power of 

e Holy Spirit. at that sacred truth, 
the truth of the Gospel, the truth revealed 
in the Scriptures concerning Jesus Curisr 
AS THE ONLY SAVIOUR, can produce this 
important end, only so far as it is under- 
stood and received. Hence the absolute ne- 
cessity of scriptural knowledge. Hence the 
accamulation of proof in favour of the di- 
vine origin of the Scriptures, derived from 
the experience of Christians in all ages, 
attesting its power and effect on the human 
heart! ‘ The entrance of this word giveth 
light 5 it giveth understanding to the sim- 
ple.’ It is ‘ quick and powerful, sharper 
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than any two-edged sword, piereing even to 
the dividing asunder of soul and spirit,--- 
and is a discerner of the thoughts and in- 
tents of the heart.’” p. 56---58. 


We shall frankly confess to Mr. 
Fletcher, that we are not quite so well 
satisfied with his lecture on transub- 
stantiation, as with other portions of 
his work; he has certainly disproved 
the Romish perversions on that point, 
but he seems to us to have done it ra- 
thes superficially. Perhaps he bas not 
sufficiently adverted to what has been 
advanced on this point by some of the 
higher authorities on that side. Bos- 
suet, for instance, in several of his wri- 
tings, and as we more immediately re- 
collect, in the early part of his History 
of the Variations, be striking ob- 
servations on this point. We think, too, 
that he might have derived advantage 
from some of the keen controvertists on 
the side of Protestantism; old Du Mon- 
lin has some exceedingly acute and 
strong arguments in his valuable Bou- 
dier de la Foi. The distinction taken by 
Cudworth, in his able and profoundly 
learned Discourse concerning the true 
notion of the Lord’s Supper, between a 
sacrifice, and a feast upon the sacrifice, 
deserves examination, in reference to 
this controversy. We have not, at pre- 
sent, leisure to examine Chillingworth, 
but we do not recollect any part of his 
transcendent . works which directly 
bears on this point, excepting the cu- 
rious and sportive passage in bis fourth 
chapter. Without pledging ourselves to 
an unqualified approbation of all Chil- 
lingworth’s positions, we shall take this 
opportunity of strongly urging on all 
students in divinity, as an intellectual 
exercise, the repeated and close peru- 
sal of this consummate master of argu- 
ment and composition, who was styled 
by Tillotson, “ incomparable,” and the 
“ constant reading” of whose works was 
recommended by Locke. 

We were much more highly gratified 
by the discourses on purgatory, and on 
the Romish hierarchy; these are ex- 
cellent specimens of fair and skilful dis- 
quisition, and of accurate and unan- 
swerable inference. The astounding 
proof of artifice on the one hand, and 
credulity on the other, contained in the 
rules of the “ Purgatorian Society,” is 
altogether appalling. 

There ing worm of ont readers who 
will find it difficult to believe that there 
now exists, or that there did, at least, 
on the Ist of July, 1813, exist in Dub- 
lin, an association, the members of 
which subscribed “ a penny per week,” 
for the pu of hiring priests to pray 
souls out of purgatory! Well might the 


Rev. James Carlile, who first referred 
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to this document, exclaim,—“ In what 
a light does this place the priesthood’! 
They believe, or at least they teach, 
that the friends of their flock are lying 
weltering in a lake of fire, from which 
they could deliver them by saying mas- 
ses for them, and rec ing them 
to the prayers of the congregation ; and 
yet they will not say these masses, nor 
so recommend them, unless they be re- 
gularly paid for it! How can a man re- 
present himself as such a monster, and 
yet hold up his head in civilized so- 
ciety?” The conduct of the priests is 
in this respect the more inexcusable, 
since they are-expressly forbidden by 
the Council of Trent to render this doc- 
trine subservient to “ sordid gain.” 
And in one of its earlier sessions, the 
same council, as cited by Fra Paolo, con- 
demns “ pecuniary conventions” in re- 
ference to the mass. We do not, it is 
true, exactly understand the sense in 
which these monitions are taken by the 
church; whether as absolute prohibi- 
tions, or merely as vague limitations, 
capable of a lax and convenient appli- 
cation ; but we feela little disappointed 
that Mr. Fletcher has not adverted to 
this point ; it might at least have afford- 
ed an additional illustration of the sel- 
fish and secular character of the Romish 
priesthood, since, if our understand- 
ing of the above-cited expressions be 
correct, it will prove that with all their 
vaunted reverence for the decrees of 
councils, they stand for little or no- 
thing, when they contravene their pre- 
sent interests. With the lecture on 
purgatory, Mr. Fletcher has combined 
the discussion of the doctrine of merit ; 
and we have great pleasure in quoting 
the following beautiful passage as a lu- 
minous and scriptural statement of 
the gospel doctrine of the rewardable- 
Bess 0 works, distinct from the 
attribution of any inherent meritorious- 
ness to the works themselves. _ . 

‘Tt is ‘ most surely believed amongst 
us,’ that God has graciously promised to 
reward the good works of the righteous. 
This sentiment is explicitly revealed in the 
sacred volume. But in what way and on 
what principle are they Parte? Is it 
asserted in an 0! ripture: 
that the obedience aad dévation of the faith- 
fal deserve the reward which God has pro- 
mised to confer? Such indeed is the con- 
stitution of the economy of grace, that ‘ God 
is not unrighteous to forget the work and 
labour of love, shown towards his name.’ 
Hence he will refer at the day of judgment 
to the actions of kindness benevolence, 

r and afflicted 
ve to Christ him- 
nuine proofs of the reality of 
their faith. He will condescend to acknow- 
ledge and reward, even a ‘ cup of cold wa- 
ter given toa disciple, in the name of a disei- 
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ple.’ But these tions by no means 
convey the idea wy yo nee 
On the contrary, sappiness of the 
fature state is described as the « gift of God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.’ The prin- 
ciple from which all acceptable obedience 
proceeded, was implanted by the agency 
of the Holy Spirit. The opportunities of 
ee ing those — an 6 snp = 
m arrangements of providence. e 
‘8 to suffer, and the will to serve,’ 
were alike derived from his gracious influ- 
ence. And, after all, such was the consci- 
ousness, the humbling and habitual consci- 
ousness of imperfection, that these very 
actions, thus performed by the aids of divine 
e, were contaminated by so much sin, 
at they could not have stood the piercing 
scrutiny of divine justice, nor have answer- 
ed the spiritual reqnisitions of the divine 
law! An apostle, rich in ministerial qualifi- 
eations, eminently successful in his sacred 
office, unimpeachable by any just accusa- 
tion from his fellow creatures, after a life 
of suffering, and toil, and privation in the 
cause of his master, and distinguished by 
the highest measure of spiritaal attainment 
ever possessed by any merely human being, 
--such an apostle exclaims,---‘ I count 
things but loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord, for 
whom I have suffered the loss of all things ; 
and do count them but dung, that I may 
win Christ and be found in him, NOT HAV- 
ING MINE OWN RIGHTEOUSNESS, WHICH 
1S OF THE LAW, BUT THAT WHICH IS 


RIGHTEOUSNESS WHICH I3 OF Gop BY 
FAITH.” (Phil. iii. 8, 9.) p. 264, 265. 

Were it not that we are withheld by 
necessary restrictions, we should feel 
considerable gratification in enriching 
our columns with a copious abstract of 
the two following lectures, and we 
should also be tempted to make consi- 
derable depredations upon his very in- 
teresting appendix ; but we must bring 
our review to a close ; recommending 
most strongly the perusal of this season- 
able volume to our readers. It is, in 
plain language, just the thing that was 
wanted; popular and wh grey 
supported by facts, arguments, and i 
lustrations, and written in a style, of 
which it is not too much to say, that is 
one of the very best vehicles of contro- 
versy that we have ever seen. We 
would suggest to Mr. Fletcher, that the 
greater part of his “ notes” might form 
the ground work of a volume of disser- 
tations, which would form a most use- 
ful companion and powerful auxiliary 
to the present work. 

We had nearly omitted to observe 
that the second edition contains some 
well-judged additions; and, among 
others, an analytical table of contents, 
and an advertisement of some length, 
At the same time, the second edition 
seems to have been less carefully cor- 
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THROUGH THE FAITH OF CHRIST, THE rected from press errors than the first. 


eae SERS pS aoe ene —— 
EPITOME OF MISSIONARY TRANSACTIONS. 
(Continued Quarterly, and embracing all Protestant Missionary Societies in the World.) 
EDINBURGH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Tu1s Society was founded in the year 1796, upon the most liberal principles, em- 
bracing all denominations of Christians. It owes its formation to the impulse in 
favour of missionary exertions, given to the friends of religion in Edinburgh and 
its vicinity, by the establishment of the London Missionary Society the preceding 
year. Having speedily obtained funds to a considerable amount, they soon after, 
in conjunction with the London and Glasgow Societies, actively engaged in mis- 
sionary labours. In these exertions, which have proved highly cial, in ad- 
vaneing the Redeemer’s glory in the South Sea Islands, West Africa, and Ja- 
maica, they desire to rejoice, although these Missions are not now immediately 
connected with the Society. 

The deplorable situation of the Mohammedan tribes of Russian Tartary having 
been particularly brought under the notice of the Society, a Mission was, in the 
year 1802, established at 

Karass,* a village ou the lines of Caucasus, where a grant of land was obtained 
from the Russian Government. Here much goed has been done. Mr. Galloway 
lately yisited the Turkomans, a nomadieand pastoral tribe, of more gentle and 
domestic habits than other Tartars. The cart in which he travelled, was, for some 
days, constantly surrounded with crowds, earnestly che marpiny books ; and saying, 
bir at appearance of deep interest, that they wished to know the way of sal- 

; and, when some bigotted Mohammedans endeavdured to persuade them 
not to receive such books, because they did not agree with the Koran, they repli- 
ed: “ You are ignorant people; these books are recommended to us by those, 
who know more than you.” The Scriptures have been translated and printed in 
the Turkish or Tartar language, and circulated among the natives; as well as 











* We are obliged toa respected correspondent for pointing out our mistake, in 
calling this ‘an ena on the mouth of the Volga. s 
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various tracts on Mohammedanism and Christianity. A number of children, 
redeemed from slavery, still remain at the Society’s settlements, and promise to 
be eminently usefal in diffusing the Gospel among their coun . Three of 
them are already actively engaged in missionary service ; others have died in the 
faith and hope of the Gospel. At this interesting station, the Sultan Katte-Ghery 
received those serious impressions, which, there is no reason to doubt, issued in 
his saving conversion; and Messrs. Paterson and Galloway, the missionaries now 
labouring there, have lately observed the most hopeful symptoms of favourable 
impressions being made on the minds of several individuals around the settlement. 
n consequence of the wars, which so unhappily interrupted our intercourse 
with Russia, the Society’s operations, for some time, greatly languished. They did 
not, however, altogether cease from, “ works of faith and labours of love ;” for, du- 
ring that period, they voted a large donation in aid of the London Missionary So- 
ciety, besides smaller sums to similar institutions, On the re-establishment of 
ce, a new impulse being given to the Society, two of their Missionaries, 

essrs. Mitchell and Dickson, were, in the year 1815, directed to proceed to 

ASTRACHAN, a city situate at the mouth of the Volga, on the Caspian Sea, 
where there is an abundant field of labour for many missionaries, among Tartars, 
Calmucks, Turks, Persians, Jews, and even Brahmins, who either constantly 
reside there or in the neighbourhood, or occasionally visit it; and where there 
are, consequently, peculiar facilities for the distribution of the Scriptures, and 
tracts in numerous languages, The importance which the directors have heen led 
to attach to this place, both as a central station, and as the seat of an establish- 
ment for translating and printing the Scriptures in the various languages of Asia- 
fic Russia, has been fully justified by every month’s intelligence. During the 
year 1816, the Missionaries sent forth, from their press, 14,600 copies of scripture 
portions, catechisms, and tracts. About 2,500 copies of the New Testament are 
now in circulation in these regions, with about 6,500 catechisms, &c. Thus have 
they scattered the precious seed in regions where, a short time since, all was 
nearly a barren waste. An impression is, by these means, made on the minds of 
the Tartars, Persians, &c. of this city and neighbourhood. Several learned Effen- 
dis have earnestly listened to the instructions of the missionaries, and have receiv- 
ed with eagerness and gratitude the volume of inspiration. For the springing forth 
and ripening of this seed, we most fervently hope and pray. The missionaries are 
proceeding with the translation and printing of the entire scripture in Tartar ; 
and great helps are afforded to the good work by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society and benevolent individuals. The Archbishop of Astrachan is so anxious 
to get them to undertake a version of the Georgian Bible, that he has promised 
to correet the press himself, and to afford all other assistance in his power. The 
increasing extent of the printing operations, the rising value of property, and the 
difficulty of procuring suitable accommodation for the Mission, have induced the 
Seciety to purchase a suite of buildings offered for sale, at little more than half of 
what the erection of them would at present cost. The Rev. W. Glen, and Mr. 
M‘Pherson, with their wives and families, are stationed at this place. 

Nearly about the same time, other two of the Society’s Missionaries, Messrs. 
Fraser and M‘Alpine were directed to proceed to 

OreEnBvRG, the capital of the Russian province of the same name, and situated 
about 500 miles N. E. from Astrachan. Here the field for missionary labour is not 
less sapeeine, and hitherto has been far more promising than either at Karass or 
Astra e Kirghisian Tartars have listened with eagerness to christian 
instruction; and Mollonazar, whose name is so well known to the friends of the 

i » has made an open, and, for more than eighteen months, a steady and con- 
sistent profession of Christianity, in which his wife has lately joined him. When 
Walter Buchanan, a ranso and converted Cabardian, and a most valuable 
missionary, was addressing the Kirghisians, Mollonazar exclaimed, with tears in 
his eyes, ‘‘ Oh! what good services have we done to God, that he should send 
his Son, y¢a, his only Son, to die for suehi sinners as we are ?” And when parting 
with the Missionaries, he said, “ Oh! I pray you to pray for me, and that I may, 
be saved, and kept from offending God, for I do assure you I pray for yon all. 
“ He told me,” says the Missionary, “ that when he was alone, he eould not cease 
to think of God, and to pray to him ; and evenin the market,” said he, “I pray 
in my heart to God.” The brethren at this station have been lately joined by the 
Rev. Dr, Ross, and Messrs. Gray and Selby, from whose peculiar missionary 
talents, much good is expected.—The Society have heard with regret that the 
Missionaries have procured lodgings with very great difficulty, and those so un- 
comfortable, that their health is greatly endangered, For this, and other reasons 
not less important to the success of the Mission, buildings must be erected in the 
course of next summer, in ‘the vicinity of the city; a measure strongly recom- 
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mended by Dr. Pa and the Society's other friends at St, Petersburg; and 
for this purpose funds must be provided to the extent of at least 10001. 

"he Socie ty have at present under their care ten young men, all of whom are 
receiving a liberal literary, as well as theological, education, Two of these.taving 
nearly finished their studies, will be ready for being sent out in the course of nex 
summer ; and Mr. M‘Alpine, who was obliged to return home on account of the 
state of his health, is now so far recovered that he hopes then to resume his labours 
at Orenburg. The Society have therefore determined to establish a fourth 
station, in the 

Crumea.— Where there is the best reason to believe missionaries will receive 
the most, cordial welcome from the natives. A plap for this p has been 
submitted to the Society, by the Sultan Katte-Ghery, into which they have cor- 
dially entered, and which promises to be the means of extensive usefulness, 

Mr. Paterson lately visited this spot, distributing the scriptures, and conversing 
with the natives. A great stir has, in consequence, been made among them; 
Jews, Mohammedans, &c. &c. ali eagerly inquired for the Scriptures, and listened 
with great concern to the Missionary’s instructions. When the steck of books 
was almost gone, one Jew came for a New Testament, and, on being refused, urged 
many arguments to obtain his wish. At last he said, “ It had been for me 
that I had never seen this book, unless you give it me.. It may be of eternal ad- 
yantage to me.” This prevailed: Mr. Paterson could no longer withstand his 
importunity. Some Jews, after he had reasoned with them, said, that the Messiah 
was come, and that it was in vain to look for another. 

. In consequence of the multiplication of their stations, the increase of the number 

of their missionaries, the buildings which they have purchased for their accommo- 
dation, and the necessity they are under to erect others in different places, for 
schools, chapels, and their printing establishments, the Society became involved in 
a debt of upwards of 3000/. Notwithstanding all the exertions they. could ysein 
Scotland, they fonnd that they were not likely to raise, so speedily as was neces- 
, such asum as was adegaate to relieve them from their embatrassments ; and. 

as would enable them, not only to maintain their present establishment, but to ex. 
tend their sphere of usefulness.—At a meeting of the Society in spring, 1819, it 
was resolved to send a Deputation of Ministers to England, to appeal to thejr 
christian brethren in the Sonth, for their aid; and by accounts received from 
Edinburgh, since the Deputation returned, it appears that they realized altogether, 
in England, about 3,200/. having preached in the principal tewns.on their route 


homewards. 
AMERICA. 
THE AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS, 
Instituted at Philadelphia, 1812. 


Bomsay,—On this island, and the adjoining island of Salsette, the Society has 
five missionaries, They are placed amidst a population of nine millions, including 
the adjacent shores of the continent, all aces the Mahratta tongue. Their 
operations consist of preaching, printing, and dispersing portions of the scriptures 
and other books and tracts, and the instraction of children in schools, Every day 
they are engaged in preaching, as they find opportunity, to individuals, to families, 
to assemblages small and Jarge, on various occasions, and at different places, espe- 
cially on sacred occasions, and at the temples of dumb idols. They have printed 
1500 copies of a scripture tract in Mahratta,; also a large edition of the Gospel of 
Matthew, the Acts of the Apostles, and another tract consisting of select portions 
of scripture, all of which are translations made by themselves into the Mahratta. 
They contemplate the translating and priuting of the whole of the sacred books. 
Meanwhile they are preparing an abridgment of the Bible. They have distri- 
buted nearly 5000 copies of a tract, in Guzerattee, besides their own tracts in 
Mahratta, and several hundred copies of the Gospel of Matthew. 

They have now eleven schools, containing about 600 boys, as regular scholars. 
Twice that number occasionally a course of a year ; 1200.Jewish, and 
Mohammedan, but chiefly heathen boys, are thus instructed in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and, what is of still more consequence, in the knowledge of the 
scriptures, and the salvation of Jesus Christ, ‘‘ In these schools,” say they, “ we 
seem to see a thousand Hinpoo hands at work, from year to year, in undermining 
the fabric of Hindoo idolatry. We wish to assure our friends, that it is our deter- 
mination to continue and extend the plan of schooling, as far as their liberality and 
the blessing of God on our own exertions will enable us.” Though abundant in 
zealous dent labours, the missionaries. mention it as a great trial of their 
faith, that, after preaching the gospel to many. thousands. in the course of several 
years, they knaw of no individual, who has been brought to embrace it through 
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their ministry. But they are determined still to proceed, waiting for the out- 
pouring of divine influences ; and intreating the sympathizing prayers of fellow 
christians. The names of these devoted servants of Christ, are, ll, Newell, and 
Bardwell ; who have been lately j by Messrs. Graves and Nicholls. 

Cryion.—On this island, the has three missionaries, Messrs. Poor, Rich- 
ards, and Meigs. Tite government of the island has granted the mission eight old 
Portuguese churches, together with the mansion-houses, and the glebes belonging 
to them; which will greatly contribute to promote the objects of the mission. 
The missionaries are establishing schools, as they find means and opportunities. 
On the sabbath, and at other times, as opportunity occurs, they preach in the 
Tamul language. Some individuals appear to have received deep convictions 
of divine truth: and not a few of the natives (Brahmins, Headmen, and others) 
have been excited to inquiry, and have expressed doubts respecting their own 
religion. 

orTH-A MERICAN-INDIANS.— These long-neglected Aborigines are now become 
an object of the greatest solicitude to this rd. At the commencement of the 
year 1817, they established a mission among the Cherokees, at a place cailed 
Chickamaugah, since named BRAINERD, in affectionate remembrance of that able 
and successful missionary. The principal expense of the mission buildings is 
defrayed by the American government. This establishment appears to be under 
very excellent regulation. The last report of the mission speaks thus: “Eighteen 
months ago, at the place now called Brainerd, and consecrated to the Saviour of 
men, Mr. Kingsbury (the missionary first settled there) was a solitary stranger 
in the midst of a wide wilderness. Now, there are commodious buildings, large 
and fruitfal fields, herds and flocks, a school of about sixty children, and youth, 
collected from the surrounding forests, comfortably lodged and fed, instructed for 
the present world and for the world to come, and about twenty of them able to 
read well; and a church established on the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
to which, within six months, have been added ten or twelve, who before were 
: —_ and foreigners having no hope and without God in the world.’ The 
tand, which for long and dreary ages lay in the shadow of death, is now cheered 
with exhibitions of heavenly glory, and made vocal with the songs of the redeemed.” 
The Indian children are taught the English language, which those of eight years 
old, when taken from the wigwams, will learn in one year, so as to be able to read 
in the English Bible, with a good degree of correctness and facility. So far the 
necessity of translations is superseded. 

Convinced of the beneficial effects of the establishment at Brainerd ; the Board 
have proceeded, under the sanction of the United States Government, to extend their 
labours toother aboriginal nations,—the Creeks, the Chickasaws, and the Choctaws. 
The Rev. Mr. Cornelius, on the behalf of the Board, has had interviews with many 
of the chiefs and others of these tribes. “ Every where,” says the report, “he was 
kindly received ; and found dispositions highly favourable to the objects of the 
mission. The Creeks wished for time to consider: but the Chickasaws, and the 
Choctaws, showed not only a readiness, but an ardent desire to have establish- 
ments, such as that at Brainerd, commenced among them. Being satisfied that there 
was an open door, the Committee resolved on commencing an establishment in the 
Choctaw nation, without loss of time. ‘This is the largest nation of the four, consist- 
— about twenty thousand souls. They have a fine country, are possessed of con- 
siderable wealth, and have strong tendencies toward a civilized state. The govern- 
ment agent, Colonel M‘Kee, takes a lively interest in their welfare, and is disposed 
to exert his great influence in favour of onr design. The Rev. Mr. Kingsbury’s 
acquaintance with the native character, his high standing in the esteem and con- 
fidence of both red men and white, and the experience which he had in com- 
mencing and advancing the establishmentat Brainerd ; combined to render it highly 
important, that the superintendence of the Choctaw mission should be committed to 
him.” He consented to the frencess and proceeded to that quarter in company with 
Mr. and Mrs. Williams. e spot fixed omer the Choctaw missi y establish 
ment, is about 400 miles south-west from rd; and named Extor, in honour 
of him, who has been called, “ the apostle of the Indians.” One of their greatest 
difficulties consists in the immorality and impiety of multitudes of whites, residing 
or travelling among them. Another is the prevalence of intemperate drinking, 
which has of late increased to a most alarming degree. But notwithstanding 
the stupidity and licentiousness of both whites and Indians, preaching is better 
attended than they had reason to expect. ‘ 

Foreicn Mission Scnoor.— Providence having cast on the American shores 
a number of heathen youths, from the different islands of the Pacific Ocean, the 
Board have instituted an establishment for the purpose of receiving them under 
their protection; being often entirely destitute. They hope, with proper training, 
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some of their number may prove qualified to act as missionaries to their country- 
men. The number of the pupils is twenty ;—six from the Sandwich Islands ; two 
from the Society Islands ; one from the Island of Timor, a Chinese in language ; 
one from Bengal; one from Malaya; six American aborigines, of different tribes ; 
and three belonging to the United States. Eight are church members: four of 
these are from the Sandwich Islands ; and several others appear seriously inclined. 
Several young collegians and licentiates have offered themselves to the Board 
as missionaries. The number of associations, contributing to its fands, is about 
hundred ; and the annual amount of contributions about 35,000 dollars, i.e. 
about 8000/. sterling ; while the expenditure is more than 36,000 dollars annually. 
The missionaries, under the patronage of the Board, are now fifteen in number. 


THE BAPTIST BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Rancoon, Burman Empire.—Four missionaries are stationed at this place. 
Mr. Judson has completed in the Burman language, asa tract, the summary of the 
christian religion, and also a grammar of that tongue. He has made some pro- 
gress in the translation of the scriptures. The brethren at Serampore have sent 
as a present to their brethren at Rangoon, a printing press, types,and paper. The 
missionaries live in peace under the protection of the government, and the whole 
aspect of affairs seems encouraging, especially when contrasted with the many 
trials and difficulties they for some time experienced. . 
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Letter of Wickliffe to John Huss and his 
rethren. 


“ Dearest brethren in the Lord, whom 
I love in the truth, and not I only, but 
also all who have known the trath: 


that truth, I cays which remaineth in 
e 


you, and shall be with you for ever, 
through the grace of God. I rejoice 
tly that the brethren who came 
rom you, bear testimony to your be- 
lief of the truth, and that ye also walk 
in the truth. I have heard, brother, 
how antichrist afflicts you, bringing nu- 
merous and various tribulations on the 
disciples of Christ. Nor is it wonderful 
that you are treated thus, since, through 
the whole hays - “~ of Christ ° 
now oppressed by the adversaries, an 
that eat, many-headed dragon, of 
which John speaks in the Revelation, 
hath cast out of its mouth a vast flood 
after the woman, to swallow her up. 
But our most faithful Lord will cer- 
tainly deliver his only spouse, faith- 
to himself. Let us, therefore, be 
strong in the Lord our God, and in his 
immense goodness, firmly believing that 
ps ge pone | his beloved friends 
il in their urpose, provided 
we love him, = - ought, Leip 
whole heart. For adversity would not 
have wailed, if iniquity had not. 
t let no affliction, or oppres- 
sion for Christ, depress us; since we 
know, that whomsoever the Lord re- 
ceives into the number of his sons he 
chastens. For it is the will of the Fa- 
ther of mercies that we should be exer- 
cised with afflictions in the present life, 
that he may spare us in the future, be- 


cause the gold, which the supreme arti- 
ficer chooses, he desires to have purged 
thoroughly in the fire here, that he may 
deposit it hereafter in his most pure 
eternal treasury. We see the time which 
we here is short and transitory, 
but the life which we t in, future 
is blessed and eternal. t us labour, 
therefore, as long as time with us shall 
last, that we may be found worthy to en- 
ter into that rest. What de we see inthis 
life, but pains, and griefs, and labours, 
and that which should most affect believ- 
ers, the contempt and violation of the 
divine law? Let us, therefore, strive 
with all our powers, to lay hold of those 
blessings which shall be durable and 
eternal, denying our earthly, perishing 
appetites. Let us view the conversation 
of the brethren in former ages, let us 
behold the saints of the Old and New 
Testament : how they endured tossings 
and afflictions on this ocean, suffering 
bonds and imprisonments, were stoned, 
sawn asunder, and slain by the sword. 
They wandered about in sheep skins, 
and goat skins, and suffered other tri- 
als, which the Epistle to the Hebrews 
largely relates. All going in the narrow 
way, in the footsteps of Christ, who 
said, where I am, my servants shall be. 
“ Therefore, having so great a cloud of 
witnesses, let us lay aside,” &c. But let 
us seek help from the Lord, and fight 
manfully against antichrist his adver- 
sary. Let us, therefore, love his law 
from the heart, and not be fraudulent 
labourers, but in all things, as far as the 
Lord enables, act boldly, and be brave 
in the cause of God, in hopes of the 
eternal reward, Thou, therefore, Huss, 





my dearly beloved brother in Christ, 


grace which is given to thee. t, as 


antichrist, is the truth of the Gospel to 
be detained in silence. Rather, con- 
founding the craft of Satan, comfort 
For shorty, te Lord willing, amichrit 
For , the Lord willing, antic 
shall come to an end. by = tole 
great , that in your kingdom, a 
el God hath so strengthened 
the hearts of some, pens Be 
dure with joy prisons, exiles, . 
for the w * of God. I have, therefore, 
my dearest friend, rps r to 
; but I confess I could most wil- 
lingly confirm thee, and all of you, who 
love the law of Christ in that love. So I 
salute them all from my inmost soul, 
ee coadjutor in the ome 
Christ, entreating you to pray 
me, and for the whole charch of Christ. 
‘Now may the Ged of ces whe 
brought again from the . ” &e. 
Anecdote of Bishop Andrews ani 
Cardinat Perron. 
Brisvop Anprews, disputing with Car- 
dinal Perron, about ceremonies, urged, 
that man onght not to add to God’s 
word, lest he lose his in the book 
of life. The politic C asked, 
“ Why, then, do you retain the cross in 
baptism?” The Bishop replied, “ Be- 
cause authority enjoins it.” “ And for 
the same reason,” answered the Cardi- 
nal, “ do we retain all the rest of the 
ceremonies.” 


The Blushing Apostles. 
Av Etalian artist, who was employed by 
a Cardinal to paint the Aposties Peter 
and Paul, was much provoked by the 





as if they took too mach wine. 
“No,” said the artist, “‘ I have 


them » but blushing 
odaduaidbebtetnedentoa? <4 


| The Passaye of the Red Sea illustrated. 

Dr. E.D.Ciarxe mentions in bis Tra- 
vels, that during violent east winds the 
sea retires at Azof, in so rémarkable 4 


upon dry 
land to the opposite coast, a distance of 
about fourteen miles; but when the 
wind changes, which it does sometimes 
very suddenly, the waters return with 
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such rapidity to their wonted bed, that 
many lives are lost, small vessels 
st d. In.his fourth edition, he adds 
the following note :— 

“ Similar. c are effected by 
winds towards the northern parts of the 
Red Sea; and the author, being aware 
of this circumstance, had availed him- 
self of the fact, in the first edition, to 
explain the passage of the Israelites in 
their escape out of Egypt. The allusion 
excited a considerable degree of cla- 
monr. Some stupid bigots maintained, 
that the reconciliation of this event to 

causes amounted to a denial of 
the truth as —_ ; a8 if the 
méraculous interposition of the Almigh 
in behalf of his chosen people, and Rd 
the overthrow of their pursuers, was not 
as awfully manifested in “ dividing the 
waters,” by “the wind and the storm 
See bees, as by any other means 
ne power. The fiote was 
therefore withdrawn, although the plain 
text in Exodus fully states, (chap. xiv. 
verse 21,) that “the Lord caused the 
sea to go back by a strong east wind, 
and made the sea dry land, and the wa- 
ters were.divided ; and the ¢hildren of 
Israel went into the midst of the sea 
upon dry land.” 


Anecdote of Richard the First, and a 
French Bishop. 

Wuewn Richard the First, in his wars 
against some rebels in Normandy, took 
a French Bishop in arms prisonér, be 
ordered that the prelate should be close- 
ly confined for his rebellion. The Pope 
being informed of the circmmnstaice, 
demanded that the Bishop should be de- 
livered into his hands, he being a true 
son of the church. To which Richard 
replied, by sending to the Pontiff the 
eres which _ rae 9 ye aoe in 

ttle, simply adding, in uage 
of the as of Jacob, “ This have I 
found ; see now whether it be thy son’s 
coat or no 2?” 

Eikon Basiliké. 

Wuewn the celebrated conference was 
held between the Bishops elect and the 
Presbytetian Ministers at Worcester- 
house, before Charles the Second, it was 


by the Ministers, that the 
r should exercise their church- 
ér with the cotinsel and consent of 


tets. This proposed limitation of 
be authority was so yo rn 
a i Tanjes prided fis, yoo 
said, “ if your ty its » you 
will ‘set f your bishops,” Dr. Rey- 
nolds feplied, by producing the book 
intitled, “ Eikon Basiliké, or the Pour- 
traiture of His Sacred Majesty ip his 
solitade and sufferings ;” by reading 
a passage favotirable to the proposal, 
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hoping that the opinion of the King’s af- 


flicted and unfortunate fatherwould have 
disposed him to consider the suggestion 
worthy of his attention. But the light- 
hearted aud thoughtless Charles replied, 
“ All is not gospel that is in that book ;” 
and the p was over-ruled, with 
all others that tended to curb prelatical 
ambition. 


A Remarkable Concession. 


“ Tug ancient Romans,” says Eustace, 
in his Classical Tour, “ loved parade 
and public shows; and introduced pro- 
cessions, rich habits, and stately cere- 
monies into all the branches of public 
administration, whether civil, military, 
or religious. This taste, so natural aud 
so useful, because calculated, while it 
feasts the eye and the imagination, to 
cover the nakedness and littleness of 
man, and to clothe the individuals with 
the dignity and the grandeur of the ag- 
gregate body, was infused into christian- 
ety as soon as christianity became the reli- 
gion of the empire ; and with it has been 
transmitted unaltered to the moderns.” 
—Vol. ii. chap. v. ; 
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A Remnant of the Primitive Custom of 
receiving the Lord’s Supper. 
Eustace, describing the manner ih 
which his Holiness receives the eucha- 
rist, says, “ When he (the Pope) is 
seated, the two deacons bring the holy 
sacrament, which he first reveres hunr 
bly on his knees, and then receives it in 
a sitting posture.” He adds in a note, 
“ This is the only instance that exists, 
I believe, in the whole Catholic church, 
of receiving the holy sacrament sitting ; 
it is a remnant of the primitive custom, but 
as that custom was suppressed at a very 
early period, PERHAPS, even in the apos- 
tolic age itself, I see no reasdn for re- 

taining it on one solitary occasion.” 

This was not, however, the opinion of 
an illustrious personage at the head of 
an episcopal church nearer home, who, 
with a royal brother, attended divine 
service in state, on Easter Sunday, 
(1818,) when a sermon was preached 
by an archbishop, on the Socinian con- 
troversy ; after which, being seated on 
chairs of crimson and gold, the sacra- 
ment was administered to them.—The 
rubric of that church requires the re- 
cipients “ meekly to kneel.” 
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The Essex Annual Meetings. 

On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
the 12th, 13th, and 14th of July, these 
interesting anniversaries were held at 
Bocking and Braintree. The associated 
Congregational ministers of the county 
met on the Monday afternoon to trans- 
act business, and enjoy the pleasures of 
christian and ministerial intercourse. 
After the local concerns of the Associa- 
tion were dispatched, the affecting ad- 
dress of the Congregational Union of 
Scotland was discussed, and a Commit- 
teeappointed to solicit, from eachehurch 
in the Association, a small fation 
expressive of its sympathy and ‘regard 
for our Scottish brethren, and to forward 
the amount with a letter to the commit- 
tee in Edinburgh. 

On Tuesday Morning, at seven 
o'clock, the ministers met for social 
prayer, which exercise formed a pleas- 
ing introduction to the duties of the 
day. At eleven o’clock, the friends of 
the Congregational Union for promoting 
the knowledge of the gospel in the 
county and its vicinity, assembled at 
the Rev. Thomas Craig’s spacious meet- 
ing house, when the Rev. Cornelius Ber- 
ry, of Hatfield Heath, delivered a most 
appropriate discourse, from Luke xiv. 
23. devotional services were con- 
ducted by the Rev. Messrs. Thornton 
and Jennings. J. Pattisson, Esq. of Mal- 

Cone. Mag. No, 21. 


den, (the Treasurer of the Union,) was 
called to the chair, and an encouraging 
Report was read by the Rev. J. Black- 
burn, after which the various resolutions 
were moved and supported with much 
zeal and effect by the Rev. Messrs. 
Stevenson, James,(of London,) Chaplin, 
Savill, Carter, Craig, Blackburn, Frost, 
Hopkins, Bass, and Crathern. 

In the evening, a large congregation 
assembled at the Rev. J. Carter’s Meet- 
ing house, Braintree, when the Rev. 
Mark Robinson, of Bumpstead, preach- 
ed a very suitable discourse before the 
associated ministers, from 1 Cor. iii, 7. 
The Rev. Messrs. Tyler and Pearce en- 
gaged in prayer. 

On Wednesday morning, at seven 
o'clock, a —_ prayer meeting for the 
success of the gospel at home and 
abroad was held, which was numerously 
attended. At eleven o'clock, a large 
and highly respectable congregation as- 
sembled at Bocking, when the Rev. G. 
Burder, of London, preached an im- 
pressive sermon for the benefit of the 
Essex Auxiliary Missionary Society, 
from 2 Chronicles, xvii. 6.—the Rev. 
Messrs. May and James engaged in 
prayer. The Report was then read by 
W.H. Pattisson, Esq. of Witham, (the 
Secretary,) from which it appeared that 
upwards of 400/. had been raised in the 
ont, for the Missionary Society, dn- 

A 





ing, was crowded, 
bosiones’ of Hiekford Hundred Auxi- 
liaty Tract Society was transacted. 

us terminated the most interesting 
anniversaries ever known in the coun- 
ty. The ministers had to con; 


each other on the success of their new 


arrangement of these meetings, and de- 
pews. testifying, “ that it was good to 
there.” 


wo Tl ne 
Disp, Jul 16th, -one, 
Rev. Thomas Mark, late of Weathers- 
field, Essex, where he was pastor up- 
ward of twenty-two years. The church 
and congregation have been much in- 
creased by his labours, and the Meet- 
ing-house was enlarged during the past 
year. by the liberal exertions of his 
friends, at the expense of 7001. 

The Rev. Robert Stevenson, of Castle 
Hedin, , (who preached at his ordi- 
nation,) delivered the faneral discourse, 
on Lord’s day, July the 25th, from John 
xvii. 11. which was attended by a large 
concourse, who testified, by their ap- 
pearance and their tears, how much 
they deplored his loss. 

Northampt Associativn, 
Tue Northamptonshire Association of 
Independent Ministers held their half- 
yearly M at Old, April the 22nd, 
1819. The Rev. Benjamin Hobson, 
of Welford, and the Rev. Walter 
Scott, of Rowell, eee in the 
morning. In the ernoon, the mi- 
nisters and friends transacted the 
business of the Association; the Rev. 
T. N. Toller, of Kettering, in the Chair. 
The annual collections and donations 
of the several congregations of the mis- 

fund for 1818, which had not 
been previously paid, were received, 
and the following sums voted :— to the 
Moravian Missions, 251. ; to the Baptist 
Mission, for the Translation of the 


Rev. Thomas Morell, of St. Neots, de- 
livered a judicious and ite dis- 
course in the evening. A’ forty mi- 
nisters were present, 


tulate by 


New Meeting House for the Rev. J. A- 


James, at 
On Frida 


July the 30th, the first 
pg py Shy 


intended new Meeting- 


propriate prayers to i 

After this, while the stone was lowering 
machinery to its proper situation, 
the ned of the congregation, who 
were together in one place, as 
the fatnre occupants of the aeons Wa 
Meeting-house, sung a suitable hymn. 
Mr. James then went through the usual 
ceremonies, connected with laying the 
first stone of a new edifice. A hymn, 
composed for the occasion by Mr. 
sag iy Gee Gatien: Biter vhicn, 
sung r . © which, 
Mr. James deliv avaddress. When 
the oration was finished, two verses 
more were sung, and the Rev. Isaiah 
Birt, the Baptist minister, concluded 
the whole by prayer. 

becighty-aix fost long. be nity 
to ty- eet » by sixty-six 
feet wide ts the clear. It te sent 2100 
persons, including 1406 sittings in pews, 
350 free sittings in benches, and 350 
seats for the pane children. 

Tt is worthy of g recorded, that 
when this place shall be finished, it will 
be the third meeting-house erected, on 
nearly the same site, within the com- 
paratively short space of seventy-three 
years. The first was opened in ear 
1747, and contained 450 persons. The 
second was opened in 1802, and seated 
800 hearers, and was enlarged in 1812 ; 
and the third was commenced as stated 
above. The sum expended the 
erection of the three places, will proba- 
bly amount to nearly 16,000/. The whole 
a proof, not only of the in- 
crease of Dissenters, but of the readi- 
ness with which they su the ex- 
pence incurred by their principles, and 
of the efficiency of voluntary religious 
societies, to provide the means ex- 
tend the benefits of public worship. 


Extract of @ letter from Bourdeaux. 


Plan for ing the Faults of Children, 
by M. Malan, of Geneva. 


“ Tue ane plan has been ad , 

as the mea’ acquiring greater 

ence over the moral conduct of the 
iidren, who attend schools in the 

South of France ; and likewise the Sun- 

day schools, which are establishing in 
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ns op the blowing 
Oar greatest rests on 
which our Saviour condescends to bes- 
tow on the reading of his word. I have 
communicated to a respectable lady 
a project for correcting the faults of 
‘children, which I apprehend is better 
calculated for that end, than the former 
method of punishment. 

“ That lady resolved to make the expe- 
riment in a girls school, which she has 
established in her native town, about 
fifteen miles from Bourdeanx. The result 
has proved highly satisfactory, and a 
pears worthy of recommendation. If 

produces so few of its uine 
fruits, may it not be imputable in a 
t degree to those who teach it? Its 
fait efficacy cannot be acquired by mo- 
méntary, or casual instruction. It re- 
quires to be united with the whole chain 
of our ideas, opinions, and resolutions 
from infancy. 

“The divine word forms the cede of 
this excellent female school. When a 
scholar has committed a fault, the 
teacher makes it known to the whole 
school, and asks the scholars if they 
know any declaration of the Holy Spi- 
rit, w is applicable to the case. Im- 
mediately several of the scholars hasten 
to quote some passage of scripture, the 


ice of which rally proves the 
penetration and ju of these 
persons. efaulter, so far 


from feeling degraded by the reproach- 
es of the Rochas, whose authority is 
only human, receives with pious contri- 
tion, as from God himself, the correc- 
tion she merits. After hearing her pub- 
licly acknowledge her fault, the teacher 
desires the children to encourage the 
mind of the penitent, by some gracious 
declaration of the heavenly Father. It 
is thus that the heart being moved with 
tenderness, these young persons inter- 
pret the divine mercy, and offer with 
earnestness to the afflicted mind of 
their sister, the invigorating influence 
of the ous promises, Thus the 
teacher disappears before the Almighty, 
and with her scholars humbles herself 
in the presence of the Supreme Being. 
It is no longer man who governs, it is 
himself to 
the tender minds of the children by 
their companions.—Religioas instruc- 
tion becomes mutual. ‘ . 
“ Itis undoubtedly requisite, like this 
lady, to know the Holy Scriptures, and 
the art of suitable extracts for 
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more effectually, than by the exereise 
of authority, and : resources. 
The better to judge of the advantage of 
this method, e the liberty to ac- 
emp ou with some facts, reported on 
nad ras of the school. | 

“F, L. aged eight years, having used 
some low and filthy expressions, was 
marked by the monitor, and sent to the 
platform. ‘ What have you done?’ said 
the teacher. She, without hesitation, 
confessed her fault. The mistress, then 
addressing all the class, inquired, ‘ if 
any one of them had any advice to give 
this poor child. One scholar pronounced. 
the following passage of scripture. 
‘Let no corrupt communication pro- 
ceed from your mouth:’ another said. 
* Let your conversation be such as ma 
communicate grace to the hearers.’ 
little girl added, ‘Let your speech be 
always with grace.’ is scene. made 
the most lively impression on the whole 
school. From that moment, F. L. has 
used no bad language, either in the 
school, or at home. e mother of this 
child has reported that her daughter, 
who formerly had a most vicious dis- 
position, is now totally changed :—that 
she had watched her most carefully, 
and desired her neighbours to do the 


same. 
“ Another child of five years old, hav- 
ing been guilty of bad behaviour, during 
the exercise of prayer, was reported by 
the monitor. ‘What have you done my 
child?’ said the teacher , ‘ will you not 
be good?’ she answered, ‘ No:’ ‘Will 
you do your duty?’ ‘ No,’ she replied : 
. bo age pray to God?” ‘ No,’ she an- 
swered. ‘ Poor miserable child,’. said 
the teacher, ‘how I feel for you; what 
will become of you? The child still re- 
sisted the representation of her mis- 
tress; but at length she relented. See- 
ing her in this state, the teacher inqui- 
red, ‘If the children knew any part of 
scripture which pointed ont the duty of 
prayer? The scholars replied in these 
words, ‘ Pray: without ceasing.’ At 
length, the little girl cast herself on her 
knees, and sincerely repeated the 
Lord's prayer, and rising, said to her 
mistress, ‘O, I am happier now.’ To 
car: aaathon pannge’ 7 iDeam sights 
r r e, raw nigh to 
God, and he will draw ni open’ 
From that aapediye child has not 
neglected a single to pray to God, 
_ is become an example of good con- 
duct in the school.” 
ino eaeaks Meng. Starve a tana 
00 ving 0 Vv a 
change in the pane. ow of her daughter, 
said to her, ‘I suppose they chastise 
yon well in the school to way eed 
disposition,—and that Madam D. gives 
you severe reproofs” ‘ No,’ reptied: the 
4D2 
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child, ‘ they beat none of us at school, 
and Madam D. speaks to us very sel- 
dom. It is God who corrects us by his 
holy word.’ 

“A visitor one day inquired among 
the children, who belonged to this 
school. ‘Who is the mistress of your 
school ?’ All spontaneously replied, ‘ It 
is the word of God.’” 


Society for Home Missions. 

Ata numerous and respectable Meet- 
ing, held at the City of London Tavern, 
August lith, at six o’clock, P.M. for 
the purpose of forming a Home Mis- 
sionary Society, Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
in the Chair, the following Resolutions 
were read and adopted :— 

On the motion of the Rev. John 
Hyatt, seconded by the Rev. R. P. 
Allen, 

I. Resolved, That the melancholy extent 
of ignorance still existing in numerous coun- 
ties of Great Britain, the inadequacy of so- 
cieties already formed to effect its removal, 
added tu the intreaties of assistance for 
county associations, and of many villages, 
for the blessings of an evangelical ministry, 
present a strong claim on our christian sym- 
pathies ; and that it is, therefore, highly 
necessary that a Society be formed, which 
shall aid county associations in their grand 


bo sy of a forth Itinerants, esta- 
ing Sunday schools, and in other ways 


endeavouring to promote the spread of di- 
vine truth throughout the country, and that 
it be called Tut Home Missionary So- 
CIETY. 

Qn the motion of the Rev. G, C. 
Smith, of Penzance, seconded by the 
Rev. F. Moore, of Vauxhall, 


II. Resolved, That the following Rules 
and Regulations appear to this Meeting to 
be well calculated, under the divine bless- 
ing, to promote the important objects pro- 
posed, and that they be, therefore, adopted. 

1. That the designation of this Society be 
the Home Missionary Society for promoting 
the spread of the gospel at home. 

2. That its design shall be the general 
evangelization of Britain, by the preachin 
of the Gospel, inviting, encouraging, an 
assisting the formation of District Associa- 
tions, the distribution of Religious Tracts, 
the establishment of Prayer Meetings, aid 
Sunday Schools, and the introduction of 
evangelical instruction, with every other 
seriptural method for awakening the inha- 
bitants of unenlightened towns and villages 
to a sense of their need of the blessings of 


metengiion. 

$. That in order - pe ase im- 
portant objects, a frie correspondence 
shall be ; d with S diet in London 
aiming at the same grand end, the Secreta- 
ries of Sunday School Unions, and District 
A ions, and with coun Ministers 
and friends of the Gospel of different deno- 


4. That the information thus collected 
shall be extensively diffused. by means of 
” , 
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periodical publications, urging the friends 
of religion, especially such as reside in and 
near the metropolis, to connect the eternal 
interests of their i 
with their tours for tion or : 
inviting, also, the friends of religion, both 
in town and country, to combine their ener- 
gies in the diffusion of ev ical truth by 
every practicable method, till not a city or 
town, village or hamlet, shall remain desti- 
tute of the means of salvation. 

5. That this Society, in fartherance of its 
object, shall extend assistance, as occasion 
may require, to zealous country Ministers, 
whose labours to promote the pencee of the 
gospel in their respective neighbourhoods, 
are impeded by the want of pecuniary re- 
sources, and who cannot obtain sufficient 
aid from associations already formed for this 
purpose. 

6. That in addition to the aid thus afford- 
ed, the Society shall be at liberty, when its 
funds shall permit, to employ and support 
itinerants in those places only, which would 
otherwise be destitate of the gospel, hold- 
ing itself in readiness to resign the care of 
such stations to a neighbouring Minister, or 
a District Association, whenever it shal! ap- 

ar that the interests of religion may be 

st promoted by so yee. 

7. That no person shall be employed as 
an Itinerant, by this Society, till the Com- 
mittee shall have obtained fall satisfaction 
respecting his cl ter, talents, and fitness 
for the work. 

8. That it shall be urged on the attention 
of the Society's Itinerants, that on the esta- 
blishment of a stationin we the villages, 
they shall embrace the earliest opportunity, 
and employ the most judicious method of 
bringing before their — ation and the 
childres of the Sunday school, the affecting 
situation of the distant heathen, im order to 
excite their gratitude for their own peculiar 
privileges, and also to stimulate them, by 
their — and | prvernny aid, in further- 
ing the labours of foreign Missionary So- 
cieties. 

9. That the Committee shall issue a cir- 
eular letter, as soon as possible, containing 
a statement of the spiritual situation of Bri- 
tish counties and villages, urging on the at- 
b of T emote country Ministers, 

e duty of especial prayer-meetings in 
their churches, for a res on the re otha 
of the Society ; and respectfully soliciting 
the countenance and support of every de- 
nomination of christians, an annual col- 
lection, and the recommendation of private 
sabscriptions in its favour. 

10. That this Society shall be ready to 
offer its advice, encouragement, and sup- 

ort to Ministers of every denomination of 


~sinners 
hone 4 








~Christians that hold the truth in love, whom 


readiness to every good word and work 
induces to laboar in season and out of sea- 
son, to bring sinners to the Saviour. 

11. That the representations of the de- 
plorable ignorance in i districts 
Shall especially claim attention of the 
Committee, who shall have power to depute 
individuals from their own body, if requisite, 
to make suitable inquiries and observations , 
paying the expences which must necessarily 

incurred. 





71819.} 
12. That Ministers exerting their influ- 
ence in favour of this Society, by preaching 
in their own C tions, and obtaining 
ions, be considered hono- 


3. That a subscription of ten shillings 
and sixpence, or one guinea annually, shall 
constitute a Member of the Society, and 
a donation of ten guineas, a Member for life. 

14. That an annual Meeting be held 
the second Friday in May, at City of 
London Tavern. 

15. That the necessary Committee Meet- 
ings be held for the dispatch of business. 

16. That Quarterly Meetings shall be 
held for especial Prayer in behalf of the 
Society. 

_On the Motion of the Rev. Mr. Hill- 
a, Bedford, seconded by the Rev. 

oseph Turnbull, B. A. 


II. Resolved, That the following Minis- 
ters and Gentlemen be the Committee with 
power to add to their number : 

Rey. Richard Bowden, W. B. Collyer, 
D. D., George Evans, John Hyatt, Charles 
Hyatt, Joseph Irons, John Leifchild, Francis 
Moo illiam Seaton, Robert Stodhart, 


G. F. Abraham, Charles Alsagar, Henr: 
Dobbs, John Dyer, Thomas Finden, Wil- 
liam Kent, David Niven, Thomas Ody, 
Thomas Pellatt, Samuel Robinson, G. G. 
Stibbs, Esquires. 

Messrs. John Bland, John Bishop, Tho- 


mas Livesey, S. B. Moens, John Moseley, 

Thomas Mackamore, John Neal, James 

Peachey, Mark Sillcock, and Thomas Smith. 
Corresponding Committee. 

Rey. R. P. Allen, Warminster. 


James Bennett, Rotherham. 

Richard Cope, A.M. Launceston, 
James Cope, st 

B. Cracknell, D. D. be 
Charles Dewhirst, Bury St. Edmunds. 
Timothy East, Birmingham. 

G. C. y aoe r Sena 
Joseph Turnbull, B. A. Wymondley. 
John Whitehouse, Dorking. 


On the Motion of the Rev. George 
Evans, seconded by the Rev. Mr. 
Wood : 


IV. Resolved, That Thomas Thompson, 
Esq. be the Treasurer. 


Rev. In Cobbin, A. M. 
Rey. Edw. Alexander Dann. 
Mr. Francis eweleed. 

On the Motion of William Stevens, 
Ee seconded by Thomas Thompson, 


Secretaries. 


Vv. Resolved, That the grateful thanks of 
this Meeti sented to Benjamin 
. for his obliging readiness to pre- 

on this occasion, | for the able and 
impartial manner in which he has conducted 
the business of the evening. 


Nearly two handred pounds were re- 
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ceived in subscriptions and donations at 
the close of the Meeting. 

The friends of this important institu- 
tion may forward their subscriptions to 
Thomas Thompson, Esq. Brixton Hill ; 
the Rev, Ingram Cobbin, 9, Mansfield 
Place, Kentish Town; the Rev. E. A. 
Dunn, Upper Belgrave Place, Pimlico ; 
Thomas Cope, Esq. 50, Upper John 
Street, Fitzroy Square ; or any of the 
Committee; and also at the Banking- 
House of Sir John Perring, Bart. 
Shaw, Barber, and Co. Cornhill. 


Blackburn Independent Academy. 


Tue Third Annual Meeting of the 
friends and constituents of this Institu- 
tion was held at Blackburn, on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, the 23rd and 24th 
of June, 1819. On the Wednesday 
evening, the Rev. W. Roby, of Man- 
chester, delivered an excellent and a 
propriate discourse, from Eph. iv. 11, 
12. On Thursday morning, at seven 
o’clock, the Committee met at the Aca- 
demy House, for the examination of the 
students. The Meeting continued till 
three in the afternoon; and among 
other resolutions, the following was 
unanimously adopted. “ That the com- 
mittee, having carefully examined the 
several classes of the students in the 
various branches of learning, to which 
their attention has been directed during 
the past year, particularly in the Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew Languages, Belles 
Letters, Ethics and Theology, &c. 
&c. express their most cordial and un- 
qualified approbation; and regret that 
more of the friends of the Institution 
were not present on the interesting 
occasion.” 

In the evening, two of the senior stu- 
dents delivered discourses on the fol- 
lowing subjects, viz. Mr. David Carn- 
son,on the Mosaic Economy, and Mr. 
William Burdekin, on the Christian 
Dispensation. 

P.S. There are at present eight stu- 
dents on the foundation of this Institu. 
tion; and two more are expected at 
Christmas. The receipts of the last 
year, amounted to nearly 7001.; buta 
large proportion of these consisted of 
donations, which there is no reason to 
expect will be repeated. It is thought 
proper to state this circumstance, in 
order to prevent a wrong impression 
being received from the account which 
appeared in the Evangelical and Con- 
gregational Magazines. The unavoid- 
able expenses of a new Institution, and 
the prospect of increasing expenditure, 
will ire the most vigorous exer- 
tions of its friends on its behalf, 
*,” Donations of Books will be thank- 

tully received, iteia 
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Newport Pagnell Epangelical Institution, 
Tue friends and supporters of this In- 
stitution, residing in London and its 
vicinity, held their annual Meeting at 
the Bore bs Head, in the Poultry, on 
Ww ,» July the 29th; when a 
very pl report from the snb-com- 
mittee a nted to examine the stu- 
dents in the various branches of litera- 
ture was read; alike creditable to the 
unremitting assiduity of the highly res- 
pectable tutor, and the laborious dili- 
gence of the students. The general 
report evinces, in the most satisfactory 
mamner, the increasing utility of this 
respectable seminary. 
are at present seven students 

in the establishment, but the committee 
add with regret, that unless additional 
support can be obtained from the 
friends of the rising ministry, they will 
be compelled to reduce even this small 
number. ’ 

Subscriptions and donations will be 
thankfully received for the Treasurer, 
by Sir Peter Pole, Thornton and Co. 
Bankers, Bartholomew Lane ; by the 
Secretaries, Rev. W. Chapman, Green- 
wich’; and W. B. Kilpin, 2, Queen 
Street, Cheapside ; and by the Collector, 
Mr. Isaac Hailes, 4, West Street, Wal- 
worth. 


Staffordshire Association. 
From the Report of this county As- 
sociation of Independent ministers, with 
which we have been lately favoured, 
it a rs that their annual Meeting 
was held at Hanley, on the 13th, 14th, 
and 16th of April, 1819. The first dis- 
course was preached at the Rev. W. 
Farmer’s, Meeting-house, by the Rev.T. 
Scales ; the subject, ‘‘ Sanctification.” 
A prayer meeting was held by the mi- 
nisters at the same place on the follow- 
ing morning: The public meeting for 
business was held at the tabernacle, and 
at an adjourned meeting it was re- 


? 

“That the itinerants transmit quarterly 
Reports to the Secretaries: and that 
it is the opinion of this Meeting that a 
Quarterly Register or Chronicle, form- 
ed out of the Reports of the various 
Itinerant Societies, would prove a very 
acceptable publication, which would 
greatly con to interest Christians in 
the progress of the gospel at home, and 
to keep their attention alive to the 
necessity and importance of itinerant 
labours.” At the evening service, held in 
the Tabernacle, Mr. Hi (in- 


preached on “ ‘The obligation of Chris- 
tians to premote the spread of the 
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Gospel.” After this coosiem, the Lord’s 


Ss was administe 
Prom the year 1815, two Itinerants 


have been supported by this Institu- 
tion, and their labours have been great- 
ly blessed. 

In the Cannock Circuit, Mr. But- 
teaux has been assiduously engaged 
during the past year. The places which 
he has more regularly supplied are Can- 
nock, Brown-hills, Pelsall, Bloxwich, 
New Invention, Lanes’ Green, Hun- 
tington, and Littleworth: occasional 
visits have been paid to other places. 

Mr. Shawyer, another itinerant, 

continues his services at Rugely, Hay- 
wood, Hixson, Weston, Gayton, and 
Penkridge.— The next Annual Meeting 
is to be held at Walsall on the Tuesday 
and Wednesday of Whitsun-Week, 
1820: Mr. Williams to preach on “ Jus- 
tification,” and Mr. Newland on “ Chris- 
tian Liberality ;” or, in case of failure, 
Messrs. Brook and Conder, 
Tue Rev. T. Scales, of Wolverhampton, 
has accepted an invitation from the 
Independent Church, at the White- 
Chapel, Leeds, and has recently entered 
a the discharge of his pastoral duties 
there. 


Progress of the British System of Educa- 
tion on the Continent. 

Tue academy of Georgofile, at Florence, 
having recommended the introduction 
of the British and Foreign system into 
Tuscany, a boy’s-schoo] was opened in 
Florence, on May 1, 1819. By the 15th 
of the same month, the number of scho- 
lars amounted to 280. The system is 
warmly patronised throughout all. Tus- 
cany. Some provincial towns and vil- 
lages have already desired the establish- 
ment of schools, and it is hoped, that 
the system will soon become universal. 

A school is established in the poor 
house at Naples by the government of 
that country. Schools are also founded 
in Piedmont, by the Prince of Savoy 
Carignan, the Marquis Saporiti, and 
the Marquis de Breme, the latter of 
whom has published a work of consi- 
derable utility, in which he has intro- 
duced every thing which has been pub- 
lished in England and France upon pub- 
lic education. At Milan, the Compte 
Confalonieri is about to establish a 
school ; this will be the first which has 
been introduced into Lombardy. 

The Austrian government appears to 
tolerate the system, and there are some 
individuals who seem anxious for its 
general introduction. 


Education in Ireland. 
Ata meeting of the ladies and gentle- 
men of the county and town of Sligo, 








1819.) 


on Thursday, July 15; to witness the 
public examination of the children 
attending the Sligo Sunday Schools, and 
the London Hibernian week-day School, 
Mr. R. Steven, of London, stated that 
the Hibernian Society has now in opera- 
tion 480 schools, in which 46,976 poor 
children are receiving gratuitous edu- 
cation. 


Deprivation of a Curate. 

Ar the Consistory Court of York, the 
Rev. William Neeson, who had been 30 
years perpetual curate of Pately-bridge 
chapel, was deprived by the Arch- 
bishop, “ for his profligate life and con- 
versation, the crime of drunkenness, 
and neglect of his ministerial duties.” 
No defence was offered. The Arch- 
bishop addressed the Court with great 
energy and feeling, and concluded with 
the sentence of deprivation. 


Letter from Tahiti. 

In a letter from the Rev.W.P.Crook, at 
Tahiti, to the Rev. W. Milne, at Ma- 
lacca, are the following interesting par- 
ticulars. “Last May we held the an- 
niversary meeting at Eimeo. All the 
missionaries, sixteen in number, and 
most of their families, were present, and 
spent a most delightful day together, 
partaking of the Lord’s supper. A 
missionary society was formed among 
the natives. The king is president, and 
the various chiefs are governors, with 
secretary and treasurer. Cocoa-nut oil, 
arrow-root, cotton, or pork, is to be sub- 
scribed, and the funds sent to England. 
It is sup , that there is scarcely 
one inhabitant who will not become a 
member. - 

“ Reading is beceme general among 
this people, and they are diligently en- 
gaged in teaching each other: 3,000 
copies of Luke have been printed, and 
sold for three gallons of cocoa-nut oil 
each copy. Many thousands are sadly 
disappointed that there are no more. 
We believe that ten thousand might 
have been sold in ten days. 

“ A great concern is manifested for the 

around us. The fame of the gos- 
pel has spread by means of the natives 
themselves. The inhabitants of some 
of the low islands, to the eastward, have 
cast away their idols, and many of them 
are among us learning the word of God. 
The sound has reached Tubuai, and the 
high islands called Raivavoe, and the 
people are desirous of missionaries.” 


Rev. Mr. Ward, from Serampore. 
In Mr. Ward’s address at the annual 
Meeting of the Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety, he referred to the following en- 
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couraging particulars: translations of 
the scriptures are-now distributing in 
the Sanscrit, which all the learned un- 
derstand, and from which translations 
may be made into every dialect; the 
Bengalee, spoken by thirteen millions ; 
the Mahratta, spoken by several mil- 
lions ; the Orissa, speken by two mil- 
lions ; the Hindostanee, spoken by seve- 
ral millions ; the Afghan, the langua 
of a nation which many suppose to be 
descended from the Ten Tribes ; the 
Telinga, the Cashmirian, and many 
others, The whole of the Old and New 
Testament is now printing at Seram- 
pore, 

The converts consist of six or seven 
hundred of pure Hindoos and Mussul- 
men ; for whom, it has been in contem- 
plation to build three villages, in Orissa, 
Jessore, and Dinagepore. 

The native teachers are highly re- 
spectable and interesting; and eight 
thousand school “4ildren are immedi- 
ately connected with Serampore, be- 
sides many others. 

Mr. Owen's Meeting. 

Ar the public meeting held at the City 
of London Tavern, on Monday, July 
26, it was resolved, That an establish- 
ment should be founded on Mr. Owen’s 
plan, by way of experiment. The sum 
of 40001. was subscribed, of which Mr. 
Owen and Mr; John Smith contributed 
10001. each. 


Scilly Islands. 
Tue Society formed for the benefit of 
these Islands is in full operation, as far 
as its limited resources will admit. Se- 
veral _ widows have been taught to 
8 


spin thread and shop-twine, and 

y are to be employed in teaching 
others in the Off Islands. Many poor 
children have been instructed to make 
straw-plait, and several hundred yards 
have been made and sent to Penzance. 
Many of the distressed and destitute 
females are employed in knitting night- 
caps,and stockings,and seamen’s frocks. 
Numbers of the poorest and most wretch- 
ed families are now set to work. The 
bring their goods every week to Hugh 
Town, St. Mary’s. The Female Com- 
mittee attend to examine them; and 
the people are paid instantly on their 
work being approved. A lot of these 
articles is made up every week, and sent 
over to the depot at Penzance, where a 
shopman attends constantly. Every 
article is sold for the same price given 
for it to the poor of Scilly, and in some 
instances for less; the object of the 
Committee being to promote industry 
through all the Islands, and to establish 
a market for the produce of the islan- 
der’s labour, 
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The Editors will feel obliged to Literary Gentlemen and Publishers, for the 
communication of Notices (Post Paid) suited to this Department of the 


ConGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


Dr. John Jones, Author of a Greek Gram- 
mar, has in the Press a Greek and English 
Lexicon, in one large volume, 8vo. 

In the Press, and will be published in a 
few weeks, The Family Mansion, a Tale, by 
Mrs. Taylor, of Ongar. 

Mr. A. Maxwell, the Author of “ Plura- 
lity of Worlds, or Letters, Notes, and Me- 
moranda, Philosophical and Critical, occa- 
sioned by a Series of Discourses on the 
Christian Revelation, viewed in connexion 
with the Modern Astronomy, by Dr. Chal- 
mers, is printing a second Edition, corrected 
and enlarged, in the octavo size, to range, 
or bind up with the popular Discourses of 
Dr. Chalmers. 

Anti-Swedenborgianism : or, a Letter to 
the Rev. John Clowes, A. M. Rector of St. 
John’s Church, Manchester, and late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge ; containing 
a to his Strictures on these ges 
in the Author’s Lectures, which refer to the 
Honourable Emanuel Swedenborg, and his 
— By W. Raby. 

. by same Aathor, Academical 
Institutions : or, the Importance of Prepa- 
ratory Instruction for the Christian Ministry, 
illustrated in a Sermon, preached at the 
Anniversary of the Blackburn Independent 
Academy, Price 1s. each. 

Mr. Mulock has in the Press, Strictures 
on Atheism, on = oe — a 
the Gospel, andy suggest ie’ y the 
works, styled, Theological, of the Tate Tho- 
mas Paine. y 
SELECT LIST OF WORKS RECENTLY 

PUBLISHED. 


Dialogues on Botany, for the Use of 
Young Persons; explaining the Structure 


of Plants, and the Progress of Vegetation: 
vol. 12mo. 

_ AnAttempt towards an improved Transla- 
tion of the isco of Solomon, from the 
Origi Hebrew, with Notes Critical and 
Explanatory, and a Preliminary Disserta- 


je By the Rev. George Holden, M. A. 
vO. 


Sermons on Interesting Subjects. B 
Ministers belonging to the Associate Synod, 
Scotland. 12mo. Price 5s. 6d. 

A Consolatory Address to Christians upon 
the Death of their Believing Friends. By 
the Rev. William Hamilton, Minister of 
Strathblane. 12mo. Price Is. sewed. 

Memoirs of the Life of Miss Caroline E. 
“ayo ag a September the Mist, a. 
in the City of Augusta, ia, in the 17: 
Year of her Age, Compiled from Authentic 
Papers, furnished by her Friends, and An - 
lishe? :t their request. By Moses Waddel, 
D. D. i8mo. Price 1s. 6d. Boards. 

Scripture Stories, or Sacred Histories 
er explained and applied to Children. 

s. 


. Board: 

A Narrative of the Expedition to the 
Rivers Orinoco and Apuré, in South Ame- 
rica ; which sailed from England in Novem- 
ber 1817, -_ra— the Pratiotic Forces in 
Venezuela Caraccas. By G. Hippisley, 
Esq. late Colonel of the First Venezuelian 
Hussars, in the Service of the Republic, &o. 
One volume, 8vo. Price 15s. " 

Practical [Hustrations of Typhus Fever ; 
of the common continued Fever, of 
Inflammatory Diseases, &c. &c. By John 
Armstrong, M. D. Physician to the Fever 
Institution, of London. Third Edition, 8vo. 
Price 14s. Boards. K 

La Sainte Bible, contenant le Viex et le 
Nouveau Testament. 12mo. Price - 14s. 
Boards. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications have been this month received from the Rev. Messrs. Black- 
burn.— Lacey.—Scales.—Cobbin.—Thornton.— Bishop. — Sloper.— and J. A. 
James. Also from W. Wardlaw.— J. W. W.— Marcus.—Astrop.— J. Millar.— 


Moses.—H. T. J.—K.—F. N. 


Mr. Saunders is informed that all our corrections in Statistics are inserted together 


at the end of the Year. 


Our respected correspondents Filius and M. C. P. who appear to write in concert, 
would oblige us by fulfilling their promise as early as convenient. —Several Re- 
plies to the paper on Preaching for Societies have reached us; but as we suppose 
the ion of one will be sufficient, we intend to wait in hope of receiving 


others, till our October Number. 





Tilling and Hughes, Printers, Chelsea. 
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